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Larry 1s SAVED. 


SEA AND SHORE; 


OR, 


THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH PHIL RESCUES LARRY FROM A VERY 
PERILOUS POSITION. 


“T“HE events which had occurred on the 

brink of the precipice were all compressed 
into the space of less than a minute — far less 
time than it requires to relate ther. From the 
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instant that I felt the first jerk of fhe rope till 
it ceased to bear upon my body, was hardly an 
instant. The branches of the Norwegian pine 
between Larry and myself prevented me from 
seeing him, and from seeing the captain when: 
he appeared. - At the first jerk of the rope 
I had spoken to my friend, and he had an- 
swered me, so that he could have had no sus- 
picion of anything wrong until he went over 
the precipice, and was dangling above the 
deep abyss, held up only by the rope. Of 
course, when the pressure ceased, I concluded 
that he had fallen into the depths below. 
Horror and despair filled my soul then, 

though the intelligence imparted by McFord- 
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ingham, that Miles had been the victim of a 
similar calamity, for an instant diverted my 
thoughts. I could see no reason why the vil- 
lain should make such a statement if it were 
not true. Perhaps it was made to startle me, 
and throw me off my guard, in order to pre- 
vent me from using the pistol in my hand. I 
was confident that the exhibition of this weap- 
on had saved me from being thrown over the 
precipice, though I was unable fully to com- 
prehend the plan of the villain. 

I heard the voice of Larry. It was his voice, 
though it was rather hoarse and unnatural. 
The: sound of my own name made my heart 
leap. My friend assured me he was all xight, 
and I thanked God that he was still safe, though 
I knew not in what peril he might be at that 
instant. 

‘* Where are you?” I asked, a second time, 
as I looked over the cliff, and endeavored to 
see him. ° 

‘*Here; I’m safe,” he replied, in a kind of 
gasping tone, which alarmed me, in spite of 
the assurance his words contained. 

**T don’t see you,” I replied. 

‘**Do you see the bush below you?” 

I saw a little stunted pine, whose top pro- 
jected beyond the rock which overhung the 
chasm. Grasping the doubled rope, which 
still passed around the pine on the cliff, I 
leaned over as far as I dared. About ten feet 
down I discovered a shelf in the rocks, hardly 
more than a foot wide, on which stood Larry. 
From a fissure behind it grew the pine, to which 
he was clinging for life. My heart beat wildly 
when I saw the danger of his situation. 

‘* Hold fast, Larry,” I called to him. 

‘‘Tam allright,” he answered. ‘* ButI can’t 
hold out here more than a week or two.” 

It was a ghastly attempt to be funny, and 
the tones of his voice belied the humor he at- 
tempted to cultivate. I drew back with the 
utmost care.before attempting to stand up; 
but as I did so a large piece of the rock be- 
neath me crumbled off and dropped into the 
abyss. My blood ceased to flow again, as I 
thought of the mischief it might have done. 

“Larry!” I called in an agony of doubt. 

** All right, Phil,” he replied; and I realized 
that the rock had not struck him. ‘Don’t 
throw any more of them down, for one may 
hit me.” 

I regained my feet. I looked and listened for 
any indications of the presence of the tall vil- 
lain; but I concluded that he was satisfied with 
the work he had done, and had departed finally 
from the place. I made one end of the rope fast 
to the pine tree, near its roots, and then tested 
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its strength with the strongest pull I could 
give. Tying a small stone to the other end of 
the line, I dropped it over the precipice. I 
swayed it back and forth till it swung in where 
Larry could reach it. 

‘* Make it fast under your arms, Larry,” I 
called to him. ‘‘ Be careful about the knot; 
your life depends upon it.” 

He made no reply; but the motion of the 
rope assured me that he was doing what I re- 
quired. As he was no sailor, it was a long 
time before he appeared to be satisfied with the 
knot he tied. 

‘¢ All ready,” said he, at last. 

‘* Are you sure you have made it perfectly 
secure?” I asked. 

. **T’ll risk it,” he answered, in a tone which 
had suddenly become cheerful — a result which 
I attributed to his confidence in the rope. 

‘Are you comfortable now?” 

‘* Not particularly. I should feel better in 
the cabin of the Blanche,” he replied. ‘ 

‘*Can you hold on a little while longer?” 

‘““Yes; half an hour.” 

‘“‘l’m afraid I can’t pull you up alone. 
the guide will be here soon.” 

**T can haul myself up,” he added. 

**Don’t try it.” 

‘¢ Just aS you say, Phil.” 

My patience was nearly exhausted before 
Peder arrived with the milk. 

‘*Come, quick!” I shouted, when I saw him 
at a distance, with a gesture which started him 
out of his propriety, and caused him to spill 
half the milk in the vessel he carried. 

‘*What’s the matter?” he asked, looking 
wildly around him, as he placed the little 
wooden pail of milk on the rock. 

“‘Man the rope, here!” I replied, picking 
up the line. ‘“ Allready, Larry!” 

“I’m all right,” answered he. 

Peder uttered a succession of exclamations 
in his own language, and flew around like a 
parched pea in a hot skillet. His stock of 
English was not very large; and the more I 
talked to him, the more confused he became. 
I carefully examined the edge of the over- 
hanging rock, to assure myself that no more 
of itcould be broken off. I overhauled the 
line to see that there were no weak places in 
it, and instructed Peder how to do his share 
of the work. 

‘*Now, Larry, grasp the rope with your 
hands, and swing off,” I called to my imper- 
illed friend. 

I heard the straining of the line as he did 
so, and I could not help trembling, when I 
thought how trivial a mishap might launch 
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him into eternity. Peder and I seized the 
rope, and raised the precious burden slowly 
and cautiously, for we were in danger of 
dashing his brains out on the rock which pro- 
jected out over the abyss. Swaying the rope 
out as far as we could, when Larry’s head 
came up to the edge of the cliff, we landed 
him safely on the top of the rock. 

‘* Thank God, you are safe!” I cried, as I 
sank down, exhausted as much by my emo- 
tions as by the exertion I had made. 

Larry breathed heavily, and his face was 
deadly pale. Hecrawleda short distance from 
the precipice, and lay gasping on the rock. 
Neither of us spoke for some time; and I am 
sure that both of us thanked God for his pres- 
ervation from the depths of the heart. I was 
the first to recover my breath. The lifting of 
his weight, at arm’s length, over the cliff, had 
required the outlay of all the strength I had, 
and for the time I was entirely used up. Pe- 
der had been of but little service, for I could 
not make him understand what he was to do. 

‘* Take a drink of milk, Larry,” said I, offer- 
ing him the pail. 

‘*T’m about played out,” he replied, faintly. 
“That scrape has taken a year’s growth out 
of me.” 

‘*T have been scared out of more than a 
year’s growth,” I added. 

He drank a portion of the milk, and I fol- 
lowed his example. Slowly he revived from 
his exhaustion. Raising himself from the 
rock, he sat up. He glanced at the cliff and 
shuddered. I removed the rope which was 
fastened to his body. 

‘*T don’t want to try that again, Phil,” said 
he, languidly. : 

‘*A man fell over there yesterday,” added 
Peder, with a violent. gesture, pointing to the 
rock. 

‘¢ Who was he?” I asked. 

**T don’t know. He was with a very long 
man.” 

‘*Miles!” said Larry, with a start. 

** How do you know?” I demanded, sharply, 
for the intelligence seemed to confirm the state- 
ment of the captain. 

‘* The people at the house say so,” answered 
Peder. ‘‘The rocks break off and let him 
down.” 

‘* How do the people at the house know? 
Did any of them see him fall?” I inquired. 

‘*No; but the tall man say so.” 

‘* That’s one good reason why it is not true,” 
Iadded. ‘‘Do you know when the tall man 


told them so?” 
I had to repeat the question in several dif- 
ferent forms before Peder understood me. 
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‘Just now — this morning. The long man 
tell me to tell you he fall over,” protested 
Peder, warmly. ‘‘ He tell me to tell you the 
people say so.” 

‘Did the people tell you so?” 

‘*T say, he tell me to tell you the people tell 
me so; and I tell you so.” 

‘* Where is the tall man now?” 

‘¢Gone away.” 

‘¢ Gone where?” 

‘** Back to Vik. I tell you what he tell me 
to tell you,” continued Peder, with the utmost 
simplicity. ‘‘ He give me two species to tell 
you what I tell you.” 

‘Did he?” I added, amused at the stupidity 
of the guide. 

“You don’t believe it. I show you the 
money;” and he produced two bills, each of 
the denomination of a specie dollar. 

_ Larry could not help laughing with me at 
the simplicity of Peder, who had entirely failed 
to understand what the tall man required of 
him. 

‘* Did he tell you a man fell over to-day?” I 
asked, thinking it possible the guide had made 
more than one mistake. 

‘*No; no to-day. Yesterday he fell over; 
the man with the tall man fell over; not this 
man,” replied Peder, pointing to Larry. 

I understood it very well. Peder had met 
McFordingham, on his return with the milk, 
and the villain had tried to have his story of 
Miles’s calamity confirmed, perhaps to save — 
his principal from being implicated in the ca- 
tastrophe to my friend. The captain had not 
told the guide that Larry had fallen into the 
abyss; and I was satisfied that the villain had 
departed from the vicinity in the full belief 
that he had effectually removed the only ob- 
stacle to Miles’s succession to the title and es- 
tates of Sir Philip Grimsby. I was satisfied 
that Miles and his bravo would hasten away 
from the Véringfos with all possible speed. 
I was ‘not mistaken, for we neither saw nor 
heard of them in Norway again. 

“¢ You seem to know all about it, Phil,” said 
Larry, after I had compelled Peder to tell all 
he knew concerning the tall man. 

**T do know all about it.” / 

‘* Do you happen to know how I slipped over 
that rock?” he asked. 

“IT do. Don’t you?” 

‘*T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

**Do you mean so?” 

‘Certainly I mean so. I joke sometimes; 
but I never felt less like doing so in my life 
than I do at this moment. I felt a twitch at 
the rope, which I supposed was given by you. . 
Then you told me not to fool in such a place. 
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I replied that I was not fooling, and was on 
the point of backing out, when I felt another 
pull at the rope; a piece of the rock broke away 
under my breast,.and the next instant I was 
dangling over that big hole.” 

“Did you hear any footsteps on the rock?” 
I asked. 

**T don’t knowthat I did; I don’t remember. 
But somehow I was conscious that there was 
a person behind me. I supposed it was Peder, 
and didn’t mind him. The rope fetched me 
up with a sharp turn. Then it was let out, 
and I dropped down some distance.” 

‘That was when I got up, and stepped back 
to this tree.” 

‘** Reaching out with my leg, I hooked on to 
a bush, and hauled myself in. I found there 
was a shelf on the rock, and, with the help 
of the bush, I got upon it. It was not a good 
place to stand, Phil,” said Larry, as a tremor 
shot through his frame. 

‘* But how came the rope untied?” I asked. 

‘*T untied it,” he answered, with a languid 
smile. 

‘* What for?” 

‘* Because I knew you were made fast to the 
other end of it.” 

“That is the very reason why you ought 
not to have untied it,” I protested, warmly. 

‘*Tam no philosopher, Phil, and can’t argue 
the question. By the amount of line let out I 
knew you were near the pine tree; and it oc- 
curred to me that if I made a slip I should 
bring you down with me. There was no need 
of two of us going down into that black hole; 
and, as my chance was the poorer of the two, 
I thought I would cast off the line, and give 
you an opportunity to patronize some first- 
class life insurance company, at a proper time 
in the future.” 

** Unselfish to the last, Larry,” I exclaimed, 
grasping his hand, and wringing it warmly. 

‘* Steady, Phil. Clap a stopper on the fore- 
to’-bobbin. You'll break off my fluke. I’m 
not one of the fellows who, when they go down 
in the world, want to drag others after them. 
My position was not a very comfortable one, 
and was very trying to the nerves. I felt bet- 
ter after one end of that rope was tied to my 
body and the other to the pine tree. I have 
told you all I know about it; now, tell me 
what you know.” 

‘* The pull at the rope, which you and I both 
felt, was evidently given by McFordingham,” 
I replied. ‘*I have no doubt he has been 
watching and waiting here for us. I suppose 
he took hold of the rope, lifted you up, and 
rolled you over the brink of the precipice.” 





‘*T don’t see how he could do that, and I not 
know it.” 

‘He is a very powerful man. Helifted you 
by the rope, and for aught I know, dropped 
you over. I didn’t see him till your fall jerked 
me away from the cliff. I got up and grasped 
the tree. I saw the villain, with his knife in 
his hand, and I showed him my pistol. He 
had a wholesome regard for it, and retreated.” 

‘*T heard your voice, but I supposed you 
were talking to Peder,” interposed Larry. 

‘¢ Then the pressure was removed from the 
rope, and I believed you had fallen into the 
chasm. I don’t want to feel again as I did 
then. You gave me the shock by casting off 
the rope.” 

‘* Well, my boy, the shock was not so great 
as it would have been if you had struck the 
bottom of that hole. If you ever bet, you may 
bet high on that. I must say, Phil, that I have 
lost all respect for Captain Gregory McFord- 
ingham. I’m afraid his conscience has been 
neglected.” 

*¢‘ And he has left these parts in the belief 
that you lie mangled and dead in that abyss,” 
I added. : 

‘¢T shall be happy to disappoint him at the 
proper time.” 

We drank the rest of the milk, and lunched 
from our provision baskets; but Larry was too 
much exhausted by the strain upon his nerves 
to walk amid the wild scenery of the Voring- 
fos, and we kept still the rest of the day. We 
slept at the shanty that night, and the next 
morning renewed our rambles. We were care- 
ful not to go very near the edges of any preci- 
pices. In the afternoon we returned to Vik. 
The tall man had not been there, and we con- 
cluded that he and Miles had returned to Ber- 
gen by some other route. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY GO THROUGH 
SWEDEN IN THE BLANCHE. 


We remained at Vik several days, fishing 
and rambling among the wild scenery, till we 
had fully recovered from the shock of the 
events at the falls. We were in the most vig- 
orous health and spirits, and were well pre- 
pared for the long tramp before us. We had 
no knowledge of the future intentions of Miles 
Grimsby. He and his tall bravo had gone to 
Ulvik; but we could not learn in what direc- 
tion they had gone from this place. 

‘*T suppose it makes no difference to us 
where they have gone,” said Larry, as we 
were discussing the question. 














‘*No. Miles is satisfied that he has done 
his work, and believes that you will not again 
cross his path,” I replied. 

‘* But he will not dare to show himself at 
Grimsby Hall, lest Sir Philip should ask him 
some hard questions.” ‘ 

‘If he does, your grandfather will be able 
to give him better information than he pos- 
sesses, after your letter has reached its desti- 
nation.” 

‘*T only hope that Miles will remain in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the failure of his villany till 
we finish our tramps on the continent.” 

‘*Probably he will. His guilty conscience 
— if he is blessed with such a commodity asa 
conscience — will drive him into retirement 
for a time, until he can ascertain the result of 
his crime, and whether or not he will be held 
responsible for it. Undoubtedly he will send 
McFordingham to some remote part of the 
world, where he may not rise up against his 
employer.” 

tp “*I think we shall not be troubled any more 
at present.” 

As I have said before, we heard nothing 
more of the conspirators in Norway. Early 
on one Monday morning we set out from Vik 
on our way to the Rjukanfos. Day after day 
we walked through the wildest scenery, or 
sailed on the inland lakes and rivers, enjoying 
every moment of the time, for we did not 
weary ourselves with hard walking, though 
we had become so toughened to the tramp, 
that we could easily accomplish thirty miles a 
day. But we were a week in reaching our des- 
tination. The Rjukanfos is a waterfall, esti- 
mated to be about nine hundred feet high. 
The whole region is filled with cataracts, with 
wild mountain gorges, and tremendous preci- 
pices. We saw what was to be seen there, 
and then continued on our way to Christiania, 
where we arrived in another week. 

At the hotel in this city we found letters 
awaiting us, which had been forwarded by 
the London banker, according to our. direc- 
tion. Among them was one from Mr. Spelter, 
dated at Frederiksvern, where he had been at 
anchor for ten days. He informed us that the 
Hermia had followed him out of the Fjord 
from Bergen, but he had run away from her 
the first day out, in a fresh breeze from the 
westward, and he had not seen or heard any- 
thing of her since. Larry had a letter from 
Sir Philip, and two from Blanche Fennimore. 
I found several from my father and mother, 
and one from Ella Gracewood. The latter 
contained a photograph, which represented a 

lady so mature that I had some difficulty in 
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believing that she was the identical little girl 
whom I had met on the Upper Missouri, and 
whom I had rescued from the Indians. I 
opened this letter first; but I only read enough 
of it to assure myself that she was well, be- 
fore I attended to those from my father and 
mother. 

I wish I could give to my readers who have 
not been far away from home, some idea of 
the dread, the excitement, and the pleasure 
created by the reception of letters from the 
loved ones on another continent. The wan- 
derer hardly dares to open them, lest they 
should contain intelligence of the sickness or 
death of some dear one, thousands of miles 
away, where it is impossible to reach him 
without crossing the dreary waste of ocean. 
Relieved of this dread, the letters are then like 
the dews of evening tothe parched earth. My 
father’s first letter contained bad news. My 
grandfather, Mr. Collingsby of Chicago, had 
died suddenly of paralysis. My mother’s let- 
ters enlarged upon the sad event, and I shed 
tears for her in her grief, which my own rela- 
tion to the deceased could not have called 
forth. When I had read all the letters of my 
parents, I turned again to that of Ella. It 
was rather more reserved than I liked in its 
tone; but, though I was tenderly attached to 
her, our relations at home had been merely 
friendly; for I had not thought it quite right 
to win any promise from her until she was old 
enough to knowher own mind. But the prin- 
cipal point of the letter was the announce- 
ment that, as her mother’s health was again 
failing her, the family would sail for Europe 
in August, and spend the next winter in Italy. 
They intended to pass the months of Septem- 
ber and October in Switzerland; and I was 
cheered with the hope that I might meet Ella 
there in our grand tramp to the south. Lar- 
ry’s letters were all satisfactory, and Sir Philip 
was still in excellent health. 

We made several short trips to the interior 
from Christiania, and then went by steamer 
to Frederiksvern, where we were received on 
board the Blanche with cheers by the crew, 
for the men were tired of waiting in so dull:a 
place. They were delighted to see us, and 
their faces were all decked with smiles. 

‘Well, how goes it, Mr. Spelter?” I asked. 

**It goes heavy here, with nothing to do, 
and no one to help us,” replied the mate. “TI 


had to scrub the ballast, to keep the men from 
getting up a mutiny.” 
‘ What's the matter with them?” 
‘** Nothing, except that they want something 
to do. 


I allowed them to go on shore, and to 
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sleep twelve hours a day. ‘The hardest work 
in the world is to do nothing.” . 

‘* That’s true; and we will not persecute them 
any longer. Get under way at once.” 

** All hands, up anchor!” shouted the mate. 
“Clear away the mainsail!” 

The sailors sprang to their stations with a 
will, and looked as cheerful as though every 
one of them had just inherited a fortune. In 
a few moments the Blanche was standing out 
of the harbor under all sail, for we did not 
even wait for a pilot. Larry and I went be- 
low as soon as the yacht was clear of the 
harbor. 

‘* We don’t find anything equal to this any- 
where — do we, Phil?” said my friend, as he 
threw himself on the divan. 

** Certainly not. But if we had not been on 
shore for three weeks, sleeping in the homely 


post-houses, and feeding on the simplest fare,’ 


we should not nowenjoy it half somuch. Our 
tramps make the yacht pleasanter.” 

‘You are a philosopher, Phil, and I dare 
say you are right. I am sure this cabin never 
looked so much like a palace to me as it does 
at this moment. I am afraid I shall not wish 
to leave these quarters again in a hurry.” 

‘* Well, there is no law to compel you to 
do so.” 

’ * But I wish to see the interior of Sweden.” 

“Very good; you may even do that without 
leaving the yacht. You can go through the 
Gita Canal to Stockholm.” 

** That's an idea, Phil.” 

‘*- You may then sail all over the great lakes 
of Sweden,” I added, taking our large atlas, 
and opening at the map of Norway and Swe- 
den. ‘*Here is Wenern Lake, one hundred 
miles long by fifty wide.” 

“‘T like that, Phil. The idea of sailing in 
the Blanche ona fresh water lake is rather 
pleasant, and altogether novel.” 

‘“*But you may go through three or four 

other lakes— Wettern, Roxen, Malar, and 
some smaller ones.” 
. “Let us do it. But, Phil, how are we to 
beat against the wind in a canal? I don’t 
believe the foreto’-bobbin will do that for 
you.” 

‘* We must have a small steamer to tow us. 
It will cost money; and the canal dues will be 
an item, also.” 

“Right. Iam struggling with all my might 
to spend my income; and this trip will help 
me out considerably.” 

I was quite as well pleased with the idea as 
Larry was; and we sat down to dinner, still 
discussing the plan. I could not help con- 





trasting our elegant dinner with the coarse 
meals of which we had partaken at the post- 
houses, for the steward seemed to have taken 
particular pains on the present occasion, per- 
haps because he had been idle so long. Life 
in the cabin of the Blanche was so very de- 
lightful that neither of us cared to leave it 
again at present. 

With the fresh breeze we reached Gotten- 
burg the next morning, and on the following 
day all our arrangements were completed for 
the trip. We engaged an interpreter to do our 
talking for us, though we had a Swedish sail- 
or forward. We chartered a little steamer to 
tow us through, and early in the morning we 
sailed for our inland trip. The first part of it 
was through the Gita River, though we occa- 
sionally passed through a canal to avoid a 
rapid. In the afternoon we walked around 
the Falls of Trollhatten, enjoying the delight- 
ful scenery, while the Blanche was going 
through the long series of locks. Indeed, we 
had walked half the distance during the day, 
and Larry insisted that we were working our 
passage. In the evening we reached the 
great lake, and moored to the shore for the 
night. 2 

At daylight in the morning, with a pilot on 
board, we sailed again, the steamer towing us 
out into the lake. As the sun rose, a smart 
breeze from the westward sprang up, and I 
told Mr. Spelter to hoist the mainsail and set 
the jib. As soon as this was done, the tow- 
line slackened up, and we were in great dan-— 
ger of running over the steamer. 

“¢ Cast off that tow-line,” said I to the mate, 
‘then set the foresail.” 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,” laughed Spelter. 

The order was obeyed, and the tow-boat 
sheered off. The,foresail was hoisted, and the 
Blanche lay down to her work in earnest. It 
was soon evident that we were running away 
from our escort. We were bound to Carlstad, 
at the northern extremity of the lake. The 
skipper.commenced a famous yelling when we 
began to get away from him. 

‘¢ What is the matter with him?” I asked of 
the interpreter. 

‘«He wants the money for towing you up 
from Gottenburg.” 

‘* Does he think we are going to run away 
from him?” laughed Larry. ‘‘ Heave to on 
your foreto’-bobbin, Phil, and tell him I will 
pay him for his time till we get to Stock- 
holm.” 

We came up into the wind, and allowed the 
steamer to approach. The interpreter ex- 


plained our plan to the captain: but he was 
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not satisfied. He insisted upon his money for 
what he had done, andI paid him. He prom- 
ised to be at the entrance of the canal on the 
east shore of the lake, the next day, to tow us 
through. We filled away again, and the wind 
increased in force till we had all we could 
stand without shortening sail. It was not a 
gale; but the surface of the lake was covered 
with white caps, and had quite a stormy ap- 
pearance. As we went out farther from the 
shore, we found an ugly chop sea, which kept 
the yacht bobbing and bowing like a French 
dancing-master. At breakfast time the dishes 
would not stay on the table. 

‘* How’s this, Phil?” said Larry, as the con- 
tents of his coffee-cup was jerked into his lap. 

‘* Rather rough.” 

‘* Rough on my trousers, and rather warm, 
too,” laughed he. ‘* Why, it’s worse than a 
gale on the ocean.” 

“‘It is one of these fresh-water seas — just 
what we used to have on Lake Michigan; but 
this yacht is so much bigger than the Ella, in 
which I used to sail, that it is smooth here 
compared with what I have seen.” 

‘*T don’t like it,” protested Larry. 

‘* You will soon get used toit. Take another 
cup of coffee, and drink it while you may.” 

‘* No more, thank you.” 

‘* What's the matter, Larry?” 

**T don’t know; but I don’t feel just right.” 

I saw that he was very pale. I may as well 
hasten to the sad conclusion. My friend was 
seasick. He went on deck, but was soon 
obliged to take to his berth. There he lay till 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when we made 
Carlstad, having logged twelve knots all day. 
As soon as the motion‘ ceased, Larry immedi- 
ately recovered, and ate a hearty dinner with 
mein the cabin. Not less than four of our 
seamen were sick also, the motion of the ves- 
sel on the lake was so different from that on 
the ocean. 

‘“*T have had enough of this thing,” said 
Larry. 

‘*You won’t be sick again. Don’t give it 
up s0.” ° 

‘“*T am ashamed of myself, Phil. I have 
crossed the Atlantic three times without being 
seasick; and here Iam knocked over on a little 
fresh-water pond! It is mortifying; and I am 
disgusted with myself.” 

“It is not your fault.” * 

‘* But I lose confidence in my stomach. I 
thought it was lined with zinc, and would 
stand anything. Nowit has gone back on me.” 
‘* Four of our old salts were seasick, too— 


. 
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had to go below and turn in; men who have 
been to sea all their lives.” 

“Is that so?” 

‘**Tt’s a fact.” 

‘Then I am comforted; forI am only hu- 
man, like them. I like that paddling through 
the canal. It is the most delicious sort of idle- 
ness I ever experienced. You keep moving, 
and can see the people and the country as you 
go along. It isn’t like being snaked through 
a country ina railroad train so fast that the 
telegraph poles look like a fine-tooth comb.” 

‘““Tf we have a breeze to-morrow, we shall 
be in the canal again to-morrow afternoon.” 

“You marine gentlemen always whistle 
for a breeze; and sometimes you overdo it. 
Don’t whistle any more, Phil; and I shall be 
content to wait till day after to-morrow for 
more of the canal glories.” 

‘*T won’t whistle, Larry.” 

We went ashore and strolled through the 
town. At night the lake was calm, and the 
next day we had only a gentle breeze. The 
balloon-jib was in order then, and we had a 
delightful passage to the canal. The pilot 
was astonished at the sailing qualities of the 
Blanche. We passed near a multitude of 
islands, full of natural beauty, and at noon 
were in the canal, where the little steamer was 
waiting for us. We went on till dark, and 
then lay up for the night, for we were unwill- 
ing to lose the view of the pleasant scenery. 
In this manner we passed through the canal, 
emerging first into a broad bay, bordered by 
lovely shores, and then into Lake Wettern, 
where we again cast off the tow-line, and for 
a joke towed the steamer some twenty miles 
to Motala, where we spent another night. 
Passing through another bay, another lake, 
and a considerable length of canal, we entered 
the Baltic. Coasting among the islands for a 
few hours, we again passed through a canal to 
the Malar Lake, and in the evening reached 
Stockholm. The trip through the canal was 
delightful in every respect. 

We went to the Hotel Rydberg, to see who 
was there from our country. Larry found 
an English gentleman whom he had met at 
Grimsby Hall. While they were discussing a 
question which was interesting to them, but 
not to me, I walked out into the sfreet to see 
the passers-by. The first person that attract- 
ed my attention was a gentleman six feet and 
a half high, with red hair. He was elegantly 


dressed in black; but I promptly recognized in 
him our old acquaintance, Captain McFord- 
ingham. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY MEET MCFORD- 
INGHAM ON TWO SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


I was not very much astonished to see 
McFordingham in Sweden, for we had last 
met him in Norway. A wonderful change had 
taken place in his appearance, for he had en- 
tirely discarded all his peculiarities of dress. 
He looked like a gentleman, and I am obliged 
to acknowledge that his air was rather “ dis- 
tinguished.” The captain sauntered into the 
café connected with the hotel. I had no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that Miles 
Grimsby had paid him liberally for the foul 
service rendered. Through an open window I 
saw the captain seat himself with his back to 
the door. I entered, and took a place in a 
corner behind him, where I could look out into 
the street. 

As the satellite was here, I supposed that 
Miles could not be far off, and it was probable 
that the Hermia was also in port. Isat for half 
an hour watching the movements of the tall 
villain. He sipped his brandy in silence; but 
Miles did not join him. I went to the porter’s 
office, and examined the list of guests in the 
house; but I found neither the name of the 
master nor the man. On my return to the 
café, McFordingham was conversing with an 
English gentleman who was seated opposite 
to him. I placed myself near enough to hear 
them; but, as they were talking in quite a loud 
tone, this was no breach of propriety. I no- 
ticed that the stranger called the captain Major 
Lord. I had seen this name on the porter’s 
book. The convict had found it best to change 
his name. Something was said about the la- 
dies, and a ride to the Deer Garden, which is 
the principal park of the city. Presently the 
two gentlemen rose, and I put my face behind 
a newspaper, to avoid being recognized. 

In a few moments more a carriage was 
drawn up in front of the hotel. The English 
gentleman and two ladies appeared, attended 
by McFordingham, who very politely handed 
them to their seats. The ladies were both el- 
egant in their manners, and one of them was 
quite pretty. 

“Who are they?” I asked, when the porter 
returned to the hall. 

‘One of the gentlemen is Sir Walbridge 
Blount, and the other Major Lord. One of the 
ladies is Sir Walbridge’s wife, and I really 
don’t know who the other is,” answered the 
porter. ‘They are going out to the Deer 
Garden, and will dine at Hasselbacken.” 

‘*What’s up, Phil?” asked Larry, coming 
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down from the room of his friend at this mo- 
ment. 

‘Our excellent friend, Captain McFording- 
ham, is here,” I replied. 

*¢ And Miles?” he asked, with a start. 

“‘T haven’t seen him.” And I stated the 
circumstances under which I had observed the 
convict. ‘‘We will dine at Hasselbacken, 
Larry, if you please.” 

“¢ Certainly, Phil, if such is your pleasure.” 

*¢T will not allow this villain to impose him- 
self upon respectable people,” I protested. 
*¢ Doubtless he thrust himself upon them, as he 
did upon us, on the train or the steamer. He 
is a plausible fellow, and I suppose Sir Wal- 
bridge has not an army list with him.” 

We drove to the Deer Garden, and in the 
course of the afternoon, after we had exam- 
ined the beauties of the place, we found Sir 
Walbridge’s party in a pavilion, waiting for 
dinner. We took places near them, but be- 
hind the captain. He was very attentive to 
the fairer of the two ladies, who sat opposite 
him. After the soup, he rose to pick up her 
handkerchief, which she had dropped. As he 
was returning to his place, he happened to 
glance atme. He started and turned pale, but 
he did not see Larry, whose back was to him. 

“Ah, Captain McFordingham!”Iexclaimed, 
loud enough for all the party to hear me. 

AsI spoke, I rose and advanced towards 
him. He was very pale, but he did not lose 
his self- possession, or, rather, his impudence. 

‘‘ This is very unexpected, Captain McFord- 
ingham,” I added, laying particular stress on 
the name. : 

‘¢ Major Lord, if you please,” said he, coolly, 
adjusting an eye-glass over his left eye, and 
gazing at me with a sort of pitying and con- 
temptuous expression. ‘I believe I have not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance. May I beg 
the favor of your name?” 

“You knew my name well enough when 
you were a convict at the Bermudas,” I replied, 
so distinctly that all the party could under- 
stand me. 

‘*T have not the least recollection of ever 
having seen you before,” he added, adjusting 
his glass again. ‘‘ You have mistaken the 
person; and any such indecent allusion as you 
made to me just now will subject you to per- 
sonal chastisement.” 

‘* Nevertheless, you are what I say you are — 
a convict, transported for embezzling your 
master’s property.” 

‘* The presence of these ladies insures your 
personal safety for the present; but we shalk 
meet again, if you don’t run away,” said he. 
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*¢ Or you don’t,” I added. 

He seated himself again, and resumed his 
polite attentions to the lady in front of him, 
who seemed to be very much embarrassed by 
the scene which had just transpired. 

‘“*Ah, Mr. Grimsby, I am glad to meet you 
again,” said a young gentleman, stepping up 
to our table at this moment. ‘You said you 
would not come to Hasselbacken with me.” 

“TI didn’t know that I would then. I told 
you I must join my friend, Captain Farring- 
ford, whom permit me to introduce.” 

It was Mr. Whistleton, whose acquaintance 
Larry had made at Grimsby Hall. I shook 
hands with him, and he joined us at dinner. 

‘*Ah, Whistleton, are you here?” said Sir 
Walbridge. 

‘*] am here. This is Mr. Lawrence Grims- 
by, of Grimsby Hall, and this is Captain Far- 
ringford,” replied our new friend. ‘‘ And this 
is Major Lord, formerly of the India ser- 
vice.” 

Larry rose and bowed as his name was men- 
tioned. Major Lord sprang to his feet, and 
shook like an aspen, as he gazed at the form 
and features of his late victim. 

**You have seen him before, if you haven’t 
seen me,” I suggested. 

‘*Excuse me, ladies; I thought it was Mr. 
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Miles Grimsby, who assured me a week ago 
that he was on his way to Italy; and I was 
utterly astounded to meet him here.” 

“This is avery pretty farce, Captain McFord- 
ingham,” added Larry. 

‘You insist that I shall be Captain McFord- 
ingham, in spite of my protest, and I may as 
well submit,” said the tall villain, with a sickly 
smile. 

‘‘T shall insist,” replied Larry. ‘If you 
don’t believe that you are Captain McFording- 
ham, I have the means at hand of proving it 
to your entire satisfaction, and that of your 
friends.” 

‘*Clearly a mistake,” added the captain. 
‘‘Perhaps I may accept your apology, when 
you are ready to offer it.” 

He seated himself again, and Sir Wal- 
bridge’s party seemed to be too much con- 
founded to say anything more; but I observed 
a‘marked coldness on the part of the ladies 
towards him. Mr. Whistleton informed us 
that the lady upon whom the captain lavished 
his attentions was Sir Walbridge’s wife's sis- 
ter, and that she had a fortune in her own 
right. In the evening we returned to the city. 

Of course Sir Walbridge and the ladies were 
very much disturbed. by the events of the af- 
ternoon, and were anxious to obtain an expla- 
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nation. But McFordingham was always in 
the way. I invited Mr. Whistleton to visit the 
yacht, which was now moored at the quay near 
the palace. We slept on board, as usual. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Whistleton, 
attended by Sir Walbridge, came on board, and 
we gave them a full history of McFordingham. 
They had made his acquaintance in Copenha- 
gen, and he had accompanied them through 
the Gita Canal. I assured them that every 
one of my crew could identify him, and referred 
them also to Lady Eleanor and Mr. Langford 
in England. They were satisfied, and we went 
up to the hotel with them. McFordingham was 
in the coffee-room, apparently waiting for them. 

‘*T am satisfied now that you are an impos- 
tor and avillain,” Sir Walbridge began, warm- 
ly. ‘*If you presume to speak again to either 
of the ladies whose acquaintance you made 
under a fictitious name, I will horsewhip you 
at the first convenient opportunity.” 

‘*Sir Walbridge, I am the victim of false 
representations,” protested McFordingham. 

‘**T don’t wish to hear another lie from your 
lips. I have investigated the subject for my- 
self. I have nothing more to say.” 

Sir Walbridge and Mr. Whistleton left the 
cafe. 

‘‘T am indebted to you for this,” said the 
villain, walking sharply up to me. 

**You are,” I replied. ‘*I deemed it my 
duty to expose an impostor.” 

‘* We need not quarrel,” he added, biting his 
lips. 

‘*No; but we must agree to disagree.” 

‘IT bear no malice. Miles Grimsby has 
gone to Italy. We have separated.” 

‘It was time you did so. I suppose you 
have been well paid for your services.” 

‘* My fortune is made; and I shall be as glad 
to serve you as J was to serve Miles.” 

‘* We do not need your aid.” 

‘* Well, then, if you will tell me which way 
you are going, I will go the other way. I can 
injure you, but I have no desire to doso. We 
will be quits, if you say so.” 

‘“We shall be quits, any way, until you 
attempt to impose upon respectable people. 
Then I will go a thousand miles to expose 
you,” I added. , 

‘As you please. Iam rather surprised to 
see Mr. Grimsby here,” said he, coolly, as he 
glanced at my friend. ‘Certainly he fell 
over that precipice.” 

‘* Certainly I did, Captain McFordingham,” 
interposed Larry; ‘‘ but, being used to hard 
knocks, my fall did not seriously injure me, as 
you perceive.” 
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‘* You seem to be sound.” 

‘* Quite so: no thanks to you.” 

‘“‘But I did the best I could to save you; 
and, failing of you, to save your friend. But 
I suppose my efforts startled you, and caused 
you to fall.” 

‘Very likely. Isuppose Miles went over in 
the same way. I think you said he had gone 
to Italy.” ; 

‘‘That was an amiable fiction, merely in- 
tended to distract the attention of Captain 
Farringford, who was disposed to discharge 
his pistol at me. Miles has gone to Italy, and 
believes that his cousin is dead. He is satis- 
fied, and so am I; though it appears that you 
were not injured by your fall. Iam glad you 
were not. I should have been unhappy all my 
life in the thought that you had lost your life 
through my injudicious attempt to save you. 
It is well as itis. Let us partin peace. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” 

He turned on his heel, and abruptly left us, 
bowing himself out with his usual politeness. 

We saw the sights of Stockholm and its vi- 
cinity with Sir Walbridge’s party, and then 
invited them to go to St. Petersburg with us 
in the Blanche. They accepted the invitation. 
We went to Moscow and Nijni, and then re- 
turned to the capital. With our friends still 
on board, we cruised in the Baltic to Copen- 
hagen, where our guests left us. We went 
round to Hamburg, and directed Mr. Spelter 
to sail the Blanche to Genoa. Larry and I 
started upon another tramp across the country. 
But we intended to walk only through the most 
interesting regions; and we went by railway 
to Cologne. From this point we tramped on 
the banks of the Rhine to Baden-Baden. We 
travelled slowly, and enjoyed ourselves all the 
time. 

At Baden-Baden we found McFordingham 
again, staking large sums at the gambling 
tables, with what success we had no means of 
knowing. He appeared to be on excellent 
terms with some of the “first families,” and to 
be in the enjoyment of the smiles of the ladies. 
We asked his name, and ascertained that he 
was now ‘‘ Major McPherson, formerly of the 
India service.” I wondered that he was not a 
colonel by this time, since his promotions were 
in his own hands. But he seemed to cling to 
the rank of major. Larry and I walked up to 
the table where he was an interested actor in 
the game of rouge-et-noir. 

‘¢ What luck do you have, Captain McFord- 
ingham?” said Larry, in a tone loud enough 
to startle all near the table, where silence is 
the prevailing rule. 
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The tall man suddenly turned upon my 
friend as though he had been electrified by a 
bolt from the clouds. His wrath overcame his 
coolness and his politeness this time, and he 
sprang at Larry’s throat with the fierceness 
of a bloodhound. This conduct was so utterly 
different from anything he had exhibited be- 
fore that I was startled by it; but I promptly 
rushed to the assistance of my companion. 
With the help: of others, I dragged the vil- 
lain off, and a policeman interfered after the 
scuffle was over. 

‘You are violent, Captain McFordingham,” 
said Larry, restoring his deranged dress. 

“‘There is some mistake,” interposed an 


English gentleman. ,‘* This is Major McPher- 
son.” 
‘‘Not at all. Heis not even a captain in 


any service, but was the footman of Lord 
Bergamot, and was sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation for embezzling his master’s 
property.” 

‘*Lord Bergamot’s footman!” exclaimed the 
Englishman. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

‘* Quite impossible,” added McFordingham, 
who had by this time recovered his temper 
and his self-possession. ‘‘ This American per- 
son, with whom I had some difficulty in Stock- 
holm, takes the most dishonorable method of 
annoying me. I regret that I allowed my 
temper to get the better of me; but I pur- 
pose bes chastise this individual at a proper 
time.” 

‘You have attempted to chastise him sev- 
eral times before,” said Larry. 

‘*Did I hear my name mentioned here?” 
said a gentleman of thirty years of age on the 
outskirts of the crowd, who had evidently just 
entered the room. 

‘* That depends upon what your name is, sir,” 
I suggested. 

‘“‘Tam Lord Bergamot, and I thought I heard 
my name as I came in.” 

“You did, sir. Do you happen to know 
that tall gentleman?” I asked, pointing to the 
captain, whom he had not yet seen. 

***Pon my word!” exclaimed his lordship, 
pushing his way into the centre of the group. 
‘* Why, Greg, are you here? and dressed like 
a gentleman, too?” 

‘‘Lord Bergamot!” ejaculated the English 
gentleman who had taken a prominent part 
in the scene; ‘‘some one here says Major 
McPherson was your footman.” 

‘* Pray, who is Major McPherson?” asked 
his lordship, as the convict tried to slink 
away. 

‘* Why, the tall gentleman.” 
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‘*That was my man Greg, surely. I have 


‘really forgotten his other name.” 


‘*McFordingham,” I added. 

‘*That’s it. He is no major; and, I’m sorry 
to say, he was sent to the Bermudas for ten 
years for stealing my plate and other valua- 
bles. —Isn’t that so, Greg?” 

But Greg had crept out of the room, and . 
Larry and I had a chance to tell our story. 
The rascal left the place at once, and that was 
the last we ever saw of him, though we heard 
of him again, when, after he had spent all his 
ill-gotten wealth, he was transported to Botany 
Bay for picking a gentleman’s pocket. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHICH PHIL AND LARRY FINISH THEIR 
TRAMPS, AND SETTLE DOWN FOR LIFE. 


IN 


LeAvinG Baden-Baden, we walked through 
the Black Forest to Schaffhausen; and, aftera 
day at the Falls of the Rhine, we continued 
the tramp to Zurich, where, to my great joy, 
I found the Gracewoods. My old instructor 
gave me a cordial greeting, and said I had 
grown so much, and looked so brown and 
tough, he should hardly have knownme. Ella 
received me with a blush, and with a degree 
of emotion which assured me that I had not 
been long out of her mind at any time, as she 
had'not been out of mine. It took a whole 
day to discuss the past, and we reviewed all the 
events which had occurred in the wilds of the 
Upper Missouri. 

In memory of old times we took a boat, and 
I rowed her far out upon the lake. She had 
grown tall and graceful in form, and had really 
become a woman. As I sat in the boat facing 
her, gently plying the oars, we spoke of the 
days when I had so often rowed her upon the 
Missouri. From this I was led to tell her how 
much I thought of her then; and, of course, 
I could not help adding that my views had not 
changed, and, more than this, they never would 
change. Indeed, I believe I said a great many 
things that would seem very silly to anybody 
else, and therefore I shall not repeat them. 
‘¢T had carried her image in my heart in all 
my wanderings,” and all that sort of thing. 
Had she ever thought of me? And she an- 
swered me in monosyllables, at first, till finally 


“we came to an excellent understanding in re- 


gard to the matter which was nearest to the 
hearts of both of us. 

Somehow I felt very ethereal when I landed, 
and walked by Ella’s side to the hotel. Every- 
thing looked airy to me, and I felt perfectly 
satisfied with myself and everybody else, es- 
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pecially the fair girl at my side. I don’t know 
whether we made any promises or not. It did 
not seem to me that any were necessary, for 
when she pressed my hand in response to the 
pressure of my own, it was to me the signifi- 
cant telegraphy of hearts that required no for- 
mal interpretation in cold words. That even- 
ing I spoke to her father on the subject, who 
only laughed, and said he and Mrs. Gracewood 
had long regarded it as a foregone conclusion. 

We staid a week at Zurich. which, somehow, 
I have ever since regarded as the pleasantest 
place in all Switzerland, and that lake like the 
streams of Paradise; but doubtless the opinion 
was the result of association, and I am not 
disposed to quarrel with those who think Lu- 
cerne is a more agreeable residence. 

Larry was in a hurry to resume our tramps, 
and to join the yacht at Genoa; but he bore 
with me patiently for several days, under the 
circumstances. The doctors had advised Mrs. 
Gracewood to try the climate of Sicily in No- 
vember, and I expected the Blanche would put 
into Messina on her return from the Upper 
Mediterranean, so that I was comforted with 
the hope of meeting Ella again in two months. 

Larry and I walked to Lucerne, and, passing 
through the lake by steamer, set out upon our 
tramp over the Pass of St. Gotthard. We 
spent a week on the road, and another on the 


Italian lakes, so that it was the middle of Sep- 


tember when we reached Genoa. The Blanche 
had been in port a fortnight, and Mr. Spelter, 
to keep the men contented, had thoroughly 
overhauled the vessel, and given her a fresh 
coat of paint, so that she presented a very neat 
appearance when we wenton board. Wespent 
a couple of days in Genoa, and then sailed for 
Naples. 

‘¢ What yacht is that, Mr. Spelter?” I asked, 
as the Blanche approached the Mole. 

‘If I’m not mistaken, it is the Hermia,” re- 
plied the mate. 

‘“*McFordingham said Miles had gone to 
Italy; but I did not suppose he spoke the 
truth,” I added. 

We anchored near her, and we had hardly 
secured our sails before a boat put off from 
her and came alongside the Blanche. Osborne 
was in the stern-sheets. I did not suppose 
that he knew anything about the events which 


had transpired in Norway, for Miles had prob-: 


ably been careful to keep his terrible secret in 
hisown bosom; but I concluded that he had sent 
his sailing-master to see me, and hear what I 
had to say. Osborne asked me where we had 
been cruising, and similar questions. He did 
not seem to be at all astonished at seeing Lar- 
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ry, and I was sure that the secret had not been 
imparted to him. 

‘*Is Mr. Grimsby on board?” I asked. 

**No, sir. He is sick on shore,” replied Os- 
borne. ‘‘ We have been waiting three weeks 
for him.” 

‘What ails him?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know exactly what it is; but 
it’s a malignant fever — contagious, too.” 

‘* When did you see him last?” 

**T haven’t seen him since he went on shore.” 

‘*Ts he very sick?” 

“IT believe heis. There is a great deal of 
sickness here. Typhoid fever, I think it is.” 

‘* But haven’t you seen him?” asked Larry. 

‘*No. It’s bad enough to stay here when 
there is so much sickness, without going to see 
anybody that has the fever,” said Osborne. 

‘¢ Who takes care of him?” 

*“*T don’t know. He sent down for some of 
the hands to stay with him; but none of them 
would go.” 

* At what hotel is he staying?” 

Qsborne mentioned one of the hotels where 
he had been at first, but believed he was not 
there now. He couldn’t ascertain anything 
about him, and didn’t know but he was dead. 
We were astonished at the heartlessness of the 
sailing-master, though, from what we knew 
of his character, we could hardly expect any- 
thing better of him. Larry and I went on 
shore immediately, and visited the hotel named 
by Osborne. Mr. Miles Grimsby had been 
there, but, being sick with a malignant dis- 
ease, had been removed to a boarding-house. 
Procuring the services of a commissionatre, 
we found the place with much difficulty. It 
was a mean house, scantily furnished, and the 
patient had been conveyed to the upper story. 
We found that he was very sick indeed, and 
was not expected to recover; and Larry was 
shocked, and insisted upon going directly to 
the chamber of Miles. 

“‘ That won’t do, Larry,” I interposed. 

‘*Why not? He is my cousin; and, though 
he has been my enemy, I will not leave him 
to die in such a hole as this,” he replied, in- 
dignantly. 

“But you forget; Miles supposes you are 
dead. If you go into his chamber, the shock 
might kill him.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right. 
him out of this den.” 

**T will see him, Larry.” 

“IT do not ask you to expose yourself to the 
disease, Phil.” 

‘“*T am not afraid of it.” 

The commissionaire would not so with me, 


But we must get 
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so great was his dread of the malady, and an 
old woman, who appeared to be Miles’s nurse, 
conducted me tohischamber. The room con- 
tained only a bed and a chair, and was filthy 
enough to breed a pestilence without any help 
from the sewers and the malaria. I should 
not have recognized Miles, so fearfully was he 
altered; and he seemed to me to be at death’s 
door. He looked at me, and started as he iden- 
tified me. 

‘* Farringford!” gasped he, and covered his 
face with the dirty bed-clothes. 

‘You are very sick, Miles,” I said, in the 
gentlest tones. 

‘* You have come to curse me,” he groaned. 

‘*No; I have come to save you.” 

‘Nothing can save me now. - I’m going to 
die, and everybody has deserted me. My cousin 
haunts me day and night.” And he groaned 
in his misery. 

‘*Be calm, Miles, and we will try to do 
something for you.” 

**You can’t do anything for me,” he an- 
swered, throwing down the bed-clothes from 


his face. ‘*O, Farringford, I am cursed of 
God and man!” 

**O, no. Becalm.” 

‘IT can’t be calm. I have destroyed my 


cousin. I thought it would make me happy. 
It has made me miserable. It will kill me. 
Can I be forgiven before I die?” 
‘If you are truly penitent, you can.” 
- * But Lawrence is dead, and I—” 

He wept like a little child, in his remorse 
and agony. 

‘* He is not dead,” I replied, gently. 

‘** Not dead?” he gasped, starting up in bed. 

‘*No, not dead. He is alive and well, and at 
this moment trying to serve you.” 

‘You are cheating me, Farringford,” he 
added, fixing the gaze of his hollow eyes upon 
me with intense earnestness. 

‘Tam not. Youshall see him to-day.” 

‘*But I paid McFordingham five thousand 
pounds for what he told me he had done.” 

“*McFordingham believed that he had pushed 
Larry over the precipice; but the rope saved 
him,” I replied, explaining the matter very 
briefly. 

‘*But I am just as guilty as though I had 
murdered him,” he continued, musing, with a 
vacant expression. 

“T think you are.” 

‘* Will he forgive me? Will he let me die 
in peace?” 

‘* He will be glad to forgive you.” 

**Let me see him. Let me beg his forgive- 
ness on my knees.” 
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He tried to get out of the bed, but the old 


woman restrained him. I never sawa manin 
such agony of mind. Deserted by every friend, 
and left to die in this comfortless apartment, 
how poor and mean his past life seemed to 
him! How utterly worthless the title and the 
fortune of his grandfather were, compared with 
that peace of mind which now, at the portal 
of the tomb, was lost to him! Even Miles 
was conquered, and saw at last that earth had 
nothing for which a man could safely barter 
his eternal hope. 

I went down and called Larry, who followed 
me up to the chamber. Miles shrank and 
trembled as he entered. My friend took his 
hand, and spoke gently to him. ; 

** Can you forgive me, Lawrence?” groaned 
the sufferer. 

‘¢ With all my heart,” replied Larry, press- 
ing his hand. ‘‘It makes me as happy as it does 
you todoso. May God forgive you, too; and 
he will forgive you if you truly repent.” 

‘*T have cried out in misery and remorse for 
weeks in this bed,” whispered Miles, exhaust- 
ed by his emotions. ‘If I could only die in 
peace!” 

Larry said all he could tocomfort him. We 
read the Bible and prayed with him, and he 
was calmer. My friend had sent the commis- 
stonaire for a celebrated English physician who 
resided in the city, when he learned that no 
proper medical man had attended him. The 
doctor came, but thought the patient’s case was 
almost hopeless. His only chance was in a 
removal from the pestilential locality in which 
his present lodging was situated. It was but 
a short distance from the Mole, and was in- 
fected by the sewers. Larry paid, without a 
murmur, the exorbitant demands of the peo- 
ple in the house. I procured one of the cov- 
ered hand-barrows used to convey the sick or 
wounded to the hospitals, and, attended by 
Dr. Bishop, we conveyed Miles on board the 
Blanche. He was placed in the broad berth 
of Larry’s room. 

*‘ Now, hoist your sails and go to Messina,” 
said the doctor, after he had prescribed for his 
patient. 

We were glad enough to obey this order, and 
to escape the sewers of Naples, which are the 
bane of the city. Osborne was ordered to sail 
the Hermia to England. 

We had a smooth sea and a light breeze, so 
that the voyage was not uncomfortable to the 
sick man. Larry nursed his cousin day and 
night with the most assiduous care. We had 
a long passage to Messina; but on our arrival 





the health officers drove us into quarantine. 
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As there was no sickness there, we did not ob- 
ject. Miles had already begun to improve in 
the change of air and with the careful nursing 
we gave him. ButI think that his peace of 
mind did quite as much as the nursing and the 
change to save him. He declared that he was 
ready to die now; but this submission only 
contributed to his recovery. Inaweek he was 
able to situp. We gave him the nourishing. 
food and cordiais which the doctor had pre- 
scribed, with wonderful effect. In another 
week he went on deck, and we sailed for Con- 
stantinople. As we moved gently along among 
the fair islands of the Archipelago, he lay on 
the deck, wrapped upin his robes. Larry read 
the Bible and other good books to him, and 
watched over him with a woman’s tenderness. 

As Isat near my friend one day, while we 
were going through the Sea of Marmora, lis- 
tening to his reading, Miles suddenly burst 
into tears. I was not greatly surprised at this 
demonstration, for he had often exhibited ev- 
idences of tenderness since he came on board 
the yacht which had before seemed utterly 
foreign to his nature. He had been at death’s 
door, and in this condition was deserted by 
his friends, or, rather, by his dependants. He 
had given himself up to die alone, and in the 
midst of those who cared only to get his last 


dollar when the breath had left his body. To 
be saved from such a fate, and be nursed ten- 
derly by the kindest of friends, was more than 


he could bear. It overcame him; it broke 
down his worldly pride. 

‘* What are you, Lawrence?” he asked, wip- 
ing the tears from his thin, pale face. 

‘*¢ Yours, truly,” replied Larry lightly. 

‘*IT think youareanangel. Ican’t helpsay- 
ing so when I think of the past.” 

‘©O, nonsense!” 

‘“‘T have pursued you like a fiend; I have 
paid thousands of pounds to destroy you; I 
have hated you with all the intensity of my 
nature; and yet you are willing to risk your 
life, to expose yourself to a malignant disease, 
to save me. Why have you done so?” 

‘Tl tell you, Miles. When you shut me 
up in my state-room for two days on board | 
of the Whitewing, I found the Bible in my 
room. I suppose you did not know it was 
there.” 

‘*] did not know there was one on board of 
the yacht.” 

‘«There was one in that state-room, and I 
read it for two days. If there had been no 
Bible there, I might have shot you on the cliff 
at Cherrystone Hill; I might have tumbled 
you over the precipice at the Véringfos —I 
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don’t know. If Christ could forgive those 
who crucified him, surely we ought to try to. 
forgive those who seek to injure us in this 
world. I don’t boast of myself. I only try to 
do my duty. It is hard work sometimes, and 
we can only succeed with the help of God.” 

‘“*T am trying with you now, Lawrence.” 

‘*T know you are; and we will cling to each 
other, while we cling together to the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Sir Philip will be glad to see 
us now.” 

‘*May he be long spared to us! ” 

** As to that title, Miles —” 

“It is yours; and, though I become a beg- 
gar, I shall now be more rejoiced to sce you 
have it than to have it myself,” said Miles, 
warmly, and sincerely, I fully believed, for he 
had already begun to “‘ read his title clear to 
mansions in the skies,” and this earthy dis- 
tinction looked vain and empty. 

“T have always begged Sir Philip to treat 
us both alike. I am sure that he will do so 
now,” added Larry. 

Miles was conquered, overcome, by the 
power of love and faith... Larry’s triumph was 
complete, and he had attained the end for which 
he labored and prayed. We arrived at Con- 
stantinople thatevening. We saw all its 
strange sights, and we explored the Bosphorus 
and the Black Sea. We went to the Holy 
Land next; and in the midst of the scenes 
where Christ had lived and died, our faith was 
rekindled and renewed. Miles was by this 
time able to travel on shore, and his impres- 
sions and emotions were even stronger than 
Larry’s. Hewasa changed man, and far more 
demonstrative in his religious observances 
than his cousin. He was now as zealous in 
the right as he had been before in the 
wrong. 

In November, after a tour up the Nile, we 
sailed for Messina. We found the Grace- 
woods there, andI had no longer any occa- 
sion to complain of the reserve of Ella. The 
delicious climate had already produced a fa- 
vorable effect upon Mrs. Gracewood’s health. 
With the family on board the Blanche, we 
made an excursion to Maltaand Palermo. In- 
deed, we spent the winter in cruising about the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We visited all 
the Italian and Spanish ports, and in April, 
with the Gracewoods on board, we sailed from 
Lisbon for Cowes. On our arrival we hastened 
to Grimsby Hall, where Sir Philip clasped 
both his grandsons in one embrace. 

Miles had sent his yacht home, and directed 
his agent to discharge her crew, and sell her, for 
he was utterly disgusted with Osborne and the 
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rest of his people. Larry declared that one 
yacht was quite enough for both of them. 

In May, with the Gracewoods still on board, 
we sailed for New York, where we arrived after 
a rather long passage, though to me it was the 
pleasantest I ever made, for Ella was on board. 

Of course Larry hastened to Blanche Fenni- 
more as soon as theanchor touched the ground. 
He had been absent over a year, andI doubt 
not the warmth of his welcome was in propor- 
tion to the length of his absence. Leaving 
him in the most exuberant happiness, I went 
to St. Louis with the Gracewoods. I need not 
attempt to tell how glad my father and mother 
were to see me. I was at home again. 

My father was still true to himself, and he 
was more respected than he had been in his 
former prosperity, for all his business trans- 
actions were gauged by religious principle now. 
He stood high in the church and high in the 
exchange, for no one accused him of hypoc- 
risy. ‘My grandfather’s estate had been set- 
tled, and my mother’s property, which she 
unreservedly confided to her husband’s keep- 
ing, made him rich again. He was now the 
owner of several steamboats; and my old 
friend, Captain Davis, is in command of the 
Gracewood. Our home is as happy as my 
brightest dream ever pictured it. 

For two years I went as clerk of the Grace- 
wood, and often ‘revisited the scenes of my 
early life on the Upper Missouri; but now the 
march of civilization is stealing over it, and 
the face of the country is entirely changed. A 
large village has grown up at the mouth of the 
creek where the wood-yard was, and wheat- 
fields wave where the ‘‘ Castle” stood. 

My father built a new steamer, which he 
called the Ella, and, after an experience of two 
years as aclerk, the command of her was given 
tome. But T'was soon in command of another 
Ella, or, rather, she was in command of me, 
for she always had her own way. Our bridal 
tour was a trip to Europe, a month of which 
we spent at Grimsby Hall with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Grimsby. Sir Philip still held on 
to his title, which Miles no longer coveted. 
He was a hale, hearty old man, and was eighty- 
two before I was called upon to address my 
friend as Sir Lawrence Grimsby. 

I found that Miles was as busy as a bee all 
the time, as the patron of scores of religious 
and charitable movements. He was an ear- 
nest and sincere Christian, and had no occu- 
pation but to do good to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the vicious. 

After a six months’ tour in Europe we re- 
turned to America, and settled down mm St. 
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Louis. Our firm is FarRinGrorp & Son, for 
my father was no more disposed to retire from 
business than I was. My wife never makes 
any ill-natured allusions to mothers-in-law, 
though both members of the firm live under 
one roof. My father and mother are quite as 
happy as Ella and myself, and their greatest 
pride and joy are in their grandchildren. It 
is years since I have seen Sir Lawrence, for 
the little ones have kept both of us at home. 
He does not keepa yacht. Hesold the Blanche 
when he was married, and went with his bride 
to reside at Grimsby Hall. But my friend 
writes to me occasionally, and always has a 
great deal to say about Miles. He counts it 
as one of the happiest events of our ONWARD 
AND Upwarp life that his cousin was “ born 
again” as the chief incident of that eventful 
year on SEA AND SHORE. 


OUR WEDDING GIFTS. 


BY MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 


OMEWHERE, off on the distant seas, 

Our ship is sailing before the breeze. 
Speed, fair white sails, on your homeward way, 

And bring bright gifts for the bridal day. 


‘** If our ship comes in,” find a niche to set 
A white, pure, Parian statuette. 
Peace, olive-crowned, in your home shall stand, 
With the gentle dove on her outstretched hand. 


‘*Tf our ship comes in,” our love to tell, 
We shall bring you a radiant Raphael; 
A fair Madonna, the Mother mild, 
With angels adoring the holy Child. 


“If our ship comes in,” you must keep a place 
For a rare-wrought, wonderful, golden vase. 
We shall send it filled with the orange-bloom, 
To greet the bride with its sweet perfume. 


But ah, and alas! we never can know 

How the gales o’er life’s rough seas may blow, 

And we never can tell, in earth’s changeful 
clime, 


| If our ship will cast anchor in port in time. 


So, if our rich freight meets with adverse tides, 
And away on the far high seas abides, 

If silver and gold we have none, ah, me! 

Of such as we have we must offer thee. 


So, dear heart's love to the bride we'll give, 
That silver and gold will long outlive; 

For love, the best gift that the heart can win, 
Never needs to wait till ‘‘ our ship comes in.” 
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JUNE GARDENING. 
FANCY SPATTER-WORK. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


UNE is the month of roses. The slug has 
destroyed, for a number of years, the beauty 
and grace of this ‘‘ queen of flowers,” leaving 
only unsightly bushes, sparsely covered with 
skeleton leaves. These pests of the garden have 
disgusted many persons with rose culture; 
but we think the rose too béautiful to lose, and 
we have learned, from experience, how to pre- 
serve our plants from these pests. Our knowl- 
edge has been obtained from experimenting 
for several years on our own rose bushes. If 
our readers will faithfully follow our direc- 
tions, we Axow their rose bushes will be re- 
stored to their pristine beauty. 

There are quite a number of excellent rem- 
edies. We first tried whale-oil soap, taking 
a piece not quite as large as our hand, dissolv- 
ing it in a large water-pail of hot water, the 
day before it is used. The plants should be 
syringed as early as six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to effectually destroy the slug. We syr- 
inged our bushes threé mornings in succes- 
sion, the last week in May, before the buds 
were formed. Then you can see minute white 
spots underneath the leaves; these change 
rapidly to green worms. Syringe with this 
soap-suds again in June, and in August, as a 
few eggs may be left to come forth another 
year. A lady friend of ours uses strong com- 
mon soft soap-suds, adding some salt. Anoth- 
er friend destroys the slug by scattering pow- 
dered lime over the leaves when they are wet 
with dew or rain. White hellebore and the 
flour of sulphur, sprinkled on through a dredg- 
ing-box, is a good preventive. 

Last year we tried the Grafton Mineral Fer- 
tilizer (this is a light-colored, inodorous pow- 
der), scattering it freely over the bushes when 
wet, and we scattered some around the roots. 
Besides driving away the slug, it stimulated 
the plants; and we can truly say, we never 
had finer roses, or in such profusion. (All these 
remedies can be effectually used in driving off 
the currant-worm.) 

Rose bushes require rich soil, and plenty of 
sun and air. The pruning-knife should be 
freely used early in spring, to cut away the 
old growth and prune in last year’s growth. 
When they bloom, cut off the stem as soon as 
the leaves begin to fall; and when done flow- 
ering, thin out the weak shoots, and if too 
crowded, cut out some of the stronger ones. 
Your Bourbon and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
thus treated, will bloom freely the second flow- 
ering, and the June Roses will bloom better 





next year. Plants,. like children, need con- 
stant care. Daily work in the garden is better 
than medicine to invigorate the body. We 
refer our readers, for more practical directions, 
to the back numbers of this Magazine and the 
American Home Book. 

SPATTER- Work. — We have seen such lovely 
specimens of this work, we. desire to call the 
attention of our readers to this art, as it is 
necessary in June to commence preserving 
every pretty, tiny leaf, fern, lycopodium, or 
maiden’s hair, you can find in the garden, by 
the wayside, or in the woods. Now is the 
time to gather the little red leaves of the shrub 
maple. All that you gather that are perfect 
in form and shape, press carefully, as smooth- 
ness and perfect shape, not color, are to be de- 
sired for this work. 

When you have pressed a large and varied 
collection, make a trial of this work on card- 
paper. If you desire a wreath or a cluster, 
arrange a few leaves as an outline. Your pa- 
per must be placed on an even surface, where 
not a leaf can be moved until the work is com- 
pleted. Some persons pin the leaves down 
with No. 12 needles; buf we prefer not to do 
this. Then prepare your India ink. This 
comes in small ten-cent cakes. Take a saucer 
and mix a little ink with water. Then take a 
tooth-brush and dip it into the ink, and hold 
acomb over the pressed leaves or ferns, and 
rub the brush up and down thé edge of the 
comb, lightly, so that only fine dots of the ink 
drop.on the paper. Spatter thus until a light 
shade is made all around the group on the 
paper; when dry, arrange a few more leaves, 
being very careful not to move the others; then 
spatter as before. Add more leaves, until 
your group or wreath is as you desire it to be. 
When you have gently shaded the whole paper, 
and the ink is dry, remove your pressed leaves 
and ferns. If well done, you will have a beau- 
tiful and perfect impression, nicely shaded, of 
your pressed leaves, &c. You can add the 
veins of the leaves with a fine brush. Mot- 
toes can be thus represented by cutting out 
any printed letters, and arranging them ac- 
cording to your taste. Desirable letters can 
be cut out from the headings of newspapers. 
Any form you desire can be impressed in out- 
line in this way. White wood boxes can be 
thus ornamented, and then varnished. Tidies, 
&c., can be made from muslin or white cotton 
velvet, and ornamented with spatter-work. As 
the ink is durable, they can be washed. Do 
not fail to make a large collection of pressed 
leaves, &c., ready to be used during the winter 
montks. Many pretty Christmas gifts can be 
ornamented by this art. 
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SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 


GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE POST OFFICE. 


Geet was so very busy the next day that 
she gave them no opportunity to tell her 
of the fortunate circumstance which had exon- 
erated her from all suspicion in regard to 
Mrs. Curtis’s money. But to-day she sang 
about her werk, and that with such a radiant 
expression of happiness that little Nelly fol- 
lowed at her heels all day, watching her as if 
she were an old treasure just recovered. 
In talking over the affair among themselves, 
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Satty’s FATHER comes Home. Page 374. 


Fanny still maintained that neither her meet- 
ing at midnight with a strange man, nor her 
possession ofa considerable sum of money, was 
yet accounted for. ; 

‘¢ Her finding Richard,” said she, ‘‘is a great 
service, and I think we ought to pay her hand- 
somely for it. She'll be glad enough of the 
money. ButI don’t see how it affects the ques- 
tion of her character. It may prove her to be 
very strong and daring, but it doesn’t show 
that she is either honest or well-behaved, 
both of which facts I am still inclined to 
doubt.” . 

‘‘Your logic may be very good, Fanny,” 
said Richard, from his couch ‘of pain; “ but I 
feel it in my bones that she is good and hon- 
est, and has been a better friend to me than I 
had a right to expect, for I have not been loyal 
to her.” 
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** Only Helen’s true instinct has believed in 
her always,” said Mrs. Curtis. 

** Have you, indeed, Helen?” said Richard, 
with beaming eyes. 

‘*T am sure she will be justified,” said Helen, 
‘and we shall all laugh at the gossiping folly 
which has made mountains out of mole-hills.” 

Helen went as usual to the post-office that 
afternoon, and found Miss Spriggins quite dis- 
posed to chat over the contents of her band- 
box. ; 

‘* Well, you Boston folks do have more let- 
ters than all the rest of the town put together. 
There’s one great thick one for Mrs. Curtis, 
and one for Mr. Richard, and two for you, Miss 
Helen, and one for Miss Curtis, —I allers know 
hers by the nice envelopes and initials, they’re 
- so pretty; and—O, dear me! — if here isn’t a 
letter for Sally Williams !* Well, now, that’s 
the very first she’s had since that ere one from 
her father in Australy.” 

_ From her father in Australia! ”said Helen. 

‘*T thought she was an orphan.” 

‘¢ Well, it’s just about thesame. Her mother 
died when she was a little bit of a girl, and her 
father was off to Australy, and never did no 
good there, that I ever heard on. But folks 
say he’s living. But I s’pect he’s dreadful 
poor, like enough. He allers had some grand 
plan or another; but he never stuck to noth- 
ing. Kind of a rolling stone, like.” 

** And you think that letter she had the first 
day I came here was from him,” pursued 
Helen. € 

‘*T don’t know who else it could be from. 
*Twas certainly from Australy, and I don’t 
know nobody else Sally’s got there, or any- 
where else, ’cept her sailor brother.” 

**T never heard of him, either,” said Helen. 

‘Well, he’s a likely fellow enough,” said 
Miss Spriggins. ‘‘ Goes to sea with his uncle. 
’ I reckon that letter you’ve got is from him. It 
looks as if it had money in it. Sending her 
his wages, p’raps. They’re dreadful fond of 
each other.” 

Helen took the letter, and mused as she 
walked homeward. It was certainly just about 
the time that she got the Australian letter that 
Sally’s disposition and habits seemed to change 
so suddenly. Might not some Australian ad- 
venturer be practising on her credulity, and 
endeavoring to persuade her to trust money to 
his care for her father? 

Helen felt that the great service Sally had 
rendered them, and the feeling she had shown 
towards herself, justified her in sifting the mat- 
ter to the bottom. She was thinking it over 
as she walked on, when, as she passed the little 
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garden gate at Mr. Watson’s, she perceived the 
pleasant fragrance of balm; and there stood 
Aunt Jerusha with a bunch of freshly-gathered 
flowers in her hand, as an excuse for waylay- 
ing her. 

‘**O, Miss Benton, I’m glad to see you. Won't 
you have some balm? Do tell me how Mr. 
Curtis is. I heard he was almost killed, and 
Sally Williams saved his life. The whole 
town’s talking about it; and they do tell such 
stories! Some say he fell forty feet into the 
basin, and Sally pulled him out; and some 
say she went out to meet her outlandish lover 
in this wild place, and they found Mr. Curtis 
there, and they had a fight on the bank with 
him, and Mr. Curtis got thrown down and 
hurt, and the scamp ran off and left him. 
Horace is so down in the mouth he won't say 
aword about it. It’s been ironing-day to-day, 
and I couldn’t get a minute to run down and 
see the poor child.” 

‘¢ My dear Miss Jerusha,” said Helen, ‘I 
will tell you the whole story as far as I know 
it, if you will let me come into your shady 
porch, instead of standing here in the sun.” 

“Well, to be sure, I might ha’ thought of 
that before,” said the good old lady; and open- 
ing the gate, she showed her guest to the little 
porch, and insisted on setting before her a 
saucer of fresh blackberries and a glass of cool 
spring-water, before she indulged her curiosity 
in listening to her tale. 

‘* Now get your knitting-work,” said Helen, 
smiling, ‘‘ for I’m determined to have a good 
long chat with you, and see if we can’t set 
matters straight.” 

Aunt Jerusha brought out her never-failing 
basket of stockings, and darned away most in- 
dustriously, while Helen went on with her 
story. 

Knowing the gratification she could thus give, 
Helen told every particular of the events of 
the preceding day, and patiently enlightened 
Aunt Jerusha on all. the points in the birth, 
life, and relationship of the various parties 
concerned, on which she made inquiries. 

** And now,” said Helen, as she repeated the 
information she received from Miss Spriggins, 
‘*do you not think Sally may be hoarding up 
money to send to her father in Australia?” 

** More like than not, poor, dear child,” said 
Aunt Jerusha, wiping her spectacles. ‘‘ She 
was always dreadful fond of him; and after 
her poor mother died she staid here most a 
month, andI’d hear her at night, after she’d 
gone to her little bed,— for she had to sleep in 
my chamber, on the floor, our house was so 
full, —a praying to God to bless her dear fa- 
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ther, and send him home safe to take care 
of her.” 

‘*But who is this strange man with whom 
she is holding such dangerous intercourse?” 
said Helen. 

*“*T can't imagine,” replied Aunt Jerusha. 
‘* We must find out.” 

At that moment, to her utter amazement, 
Horace sprang over the gate without stopping 
to open it, rushed up to the porch, threw his 
arms about his aunt’s neck, and kissed her so 
vehemently as to knock her ball of yarn out 
of her hand and tip her work-basket over, 
sending the contents rolling all over the 
ground. 

‘* Now, what’s the matter? Are you crazy 
asa loon?” said Aunt Jerusha, settling her 
cap and spectacles. ‘*Don’t you see Miss 
Benton?” 

‘*I beg your pardon,” said the young man; 
‘but I’m so glad, and I think you'll be glad, 
too, Miss Benton. —I’ve gota letter from John- 
ny Williams, Aunt Ju.” 

‘* Well, I allers knew he was a great pet of 
yours,” replied his aunt, “‘ but I never knew 
you act so about him before.” 

‘¢Yes; but hear what he says.” 


New Or.eans, August 15. 

Dear Horace: I have just finished a let- 
ter to Sally, to tell her of my good luck; but 
I can’t help writing to you, too, for, next to 
Sally and Aunt Jerusha (God bless her!), and 
uncle Ben, —I mustn’t be so mean as to forget 
him, — you’re the best friend Iever had. Well, 
our owner, somehow, has taken a fancy to me, 
and he’s made me an offer to stay ashore 

‘next winter and go to school; and I’m to stay 
at his house and do jobs about the store out 
of school hours. You know Sally always wor- 
ried about my growing up without any school- 
ing. He wants some nephew of his, that’s 
been cutting up shines a little, to go to sea 
with uncle Ben, and I’m to take his place at 

*home. So, if you come to Boston, you must 
come and see me, for I don’t know when I shall 
get to Woodfield again. 

I s’pose you heard of my flying visit to Sally 
the night of the ball. Hasn’t she grown up 
good and handsome? Shan’t she dress in 
silks and satins if ever I’m a rich man! 

Good by. Love to Aunt Jerusha and all the 


boys and girls. 
Yours ever, 


Jounny WILLIAMS. 


** And so *twas only Johnny, after all,” said 
Aunt Jerusha, ‘that we’ve made sucha fuss 
about.” 
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“Yes. I’ma thundering big fool, and Pll 
go right up and see Sally. No; I guessI won’t, 
though,” said he, musingly. 

Helen thought she saw some shadow of mis- 
trust still lingering, and she said, — 

‘** Yes, do come up right after tea. Richard 
is very anxious to see you. Sally is so busy 
we have scarcely seen her all day; and Rich- 
ard is very curious to know all the particulars 
of your finding him. I must go home now 
with Sally’s letter.” 

‘* And I will go up and relieve Kate Jones’s 
mind about her,” said Aunt Jerusha, with an 
expression as nearly sarcastic as her amiable 
features were capable of. 

Helen found Sally in the barn giving Jenny 
her supper; for her uncle and aunt had just 
returned, and she welcomed the old compan- 
ion of her troubles as if she wanted also to 
impart her good news to her. r 

“‘Here, Sally, is a letter for you,” said 
Helen. 

Sally eagerly seized it, and sitting down on 
an old box, began to read it. But the news 
was too good for her to keep silent. She 
jumped up and clapped her hands with delight. 
She had forgotten any one was by. But Helen 
would not let the occasion slip. 

“Yes, Sally,” she said, ‘*I know all about 
it now, and how the good brother sent a cer- 
tain mysterious bill before, and made you a 
midnight visit. And I must tell you, what 
aunt Curtis has been trying to find a chance 
to do all day, that the missing money is found, 
and we all want to ask your pardon for having 
doubted you for a moment.” 

*¢' You didn’t, Miss Helen.” ih 

‘¢ Well, come with me to them, for they are 
your true friends, and will rejoice with you in 
your good news.” 

Horace came down to see Richard after tea, 
and gave him a full account of the adventure, 
except that he did not quite explain how he 
happened to be watching Sally’s motions, or 
why he determined to followher. As he sat 
talking, he suddenly looked out of the window 
and exclaimed, — 

*‘ Confound him! there is that fellow now; 
I know the horse and wagon. I will find out 
who he is.” 

A wagon, drawn by a gay white horse, came 
very fast down the road with two men in it, 
one of whom was a bold, dashing young fel- 
low, with hat on one side and full whiskers, 
whom, without injustice, you might suspect 
of being a bit of a horse jockey. He was the 
counterpart of the man who had haunted Hor- 
ace’s imagination for weeks. They turned up 
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the lane to the house, and Horace felt his blood 
boil at the idea of meeting him. He was go- 
ing towards the door, when he heard Uncle 
Jake’s well-known voice. 

‘*Wal, good by. I guess you'll find your 
hoss ain’t hurt none, though I did take Sally a 
bit of a ride.” 

Sally ran out to give him a warm welcome, 
and the truth fiashed upon Horace’s mind. 
Helen, too, remembered Sally's going out with 
him the day before, although in her anxiety 
she had paid Jittle heed to the circumstance. 

‘* Well, Horace,” said Uncle Jake, as he came 
up stairs, ‘‘how did ye like my fine hoss? 
Sally’s a brave one. She wan’t a bit scared, 
though he did come down Meeting-House Hill 
like all split. — Here, Sally; the bears are all 
right.” And he handed her a paper—his 
I. O. U., as he called it, for sixty dollars. 

Richard was an artist, and he never had a 
better chance for a study of color than in 
Horace’s face at this moment, for he turned 
red and white by turns. 

‘What on airth’s the matter with you?” 
said Uncle Jake, who had entered the room. 

‘* Nothing,” said Richard, who could not 
resist punishing Horace a little, ‘* but that 
you've made us young fellows jealous by taking 
Sally Williams to ride. Here’s Watson didn’t 
sleep a wink all night.” 

‘*Jealous o’ me! By golly, that’s a good 
un!” said the old fellow; and he laughed till 
the rafters shook again; and Mr. Gordon came 
up to see what could be the matter. ‘* Look 
here, Bill,” said old Jake; ‘‘I got my Sunday 
clo’es on, and a smart hoss, and took Sally to 
ride yesterday, and the boys thought I was go- 
ing to run away with her.” And the old fel- 
low laughed again till he was so black in the 
face they were really frightened. 

It was impossible to resist the contagion, 
and such peals of laughter rang through the 
house as had not been heard there for the 
summer. 

Mrs. Curtis began to be anxious for her pa- 
tient, whose bruised sides could ill bear such 
exercise, and she ordered them all out of the 
room until they got sober. But again and 
again Richard heard the burst of the old man’s 
laughter, as he sat on the piazza below. 

‘* Jealous of old Uncle Jake! That’s too 
good. I shall never dare put on my Sunday 
clo’es again, Sally.” 

Sally counted up her treasure, and found, 
to her great delight, that it amounted to very 
nearly a hundred dollars. She had ten and 
five from Johnny, sixty from Uncle Jake, five 
which Uncle Bill had given her, and ten which 
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she had earned by herlabor. Shecould easily 
make up the rest, and she determined to lose 
no time in sending for her father. 

The next morning Mrs. Curtis asked her to 
go up into Richard’s room. Sally then told 
the little story of Johnny’s visit, which had 
grown into such large proportions. 

** And now,” said Richard, ‘‘ what shall Ido 
for my brave little preserver?” 

‘*O,” said Sally, ‘if you will, Mr.-Richard, 
you can do so much for me! I’ve got all the 
money, or almost all, and I'll soon earn the 
rest; and I want to send for my father to come 
from Australia. Will you tell me the best way, 
and how to get the money. to him?” 

Richard made full inquiries about her father, 
and then said, — 

‘IT can manage it all for you. I have an 
uncle who is interested in an Australian line 
of ships, and I will see to his getting the 
money safe, and a passage home in a good 
vessel.” 

He did not tell Sally what he fully intended 
to do, namely, to get hima free passage home, 
and give him the money for his outfit and 
necessary expenses on his return. Sally should 
have the satisfaction of thinking her own hands 
*had earned his passage home. ‘ 

‘“‘And now,” said Helen to Sally, ‘‘how 
should you like to go to school in Boston this 
winter?” 

**T go to school in Boston!” she replied, in 
utter amazement. 

““Yes. Ikeep a school in Boston, and I shall 
be more than glad to take you as a free pupil. 
Aunt Curtis will give you your board, if you 
think you can be happy with her.” 

Sally seized the old lady’s hand, and raised 
it to her lips as reverently as she would a 
queen’s. 

‘¢- You are all too good to me,” she said. 

‘“*No, Sally; I think we have not been quite 
good enough. But, as I am an old lady, I 
must give you a bit of advice. However good 
your motives may be, never make any unne- 
cessary mystery about your conduct. You 
have a little touch of romance in your dispo- 
sition, and I think you rather enjoyed keeping 
your secret to yourself. But if you had gone 
to any of your best friends for advice and as- 
sistance, you would have saved us all a great 
deal of misunderstanding and suffering.” 

‘*T suppose you are right,” said Sally; ‘‘ and 
yet I'm afraid I should do just the same 
again.” 

‘*I know I should have done just so,” said 
Richard; ‘that is, if I were brave enough to 
stand it all. But now cheer up, Sally. We'll 











with us, if not before.” 


They were interrupted by Nelly’s voice call- 
ing for Sally. She behaved with her as if she 
were a lost treasure found again, and was 
loath to lose her from her sight for a mo- 


ment. 


‘**T shall depend upon ray pupil,” said Helen. 
‘*But I mustn’t say, Yes,” said Sally, * till 
I have asked uncle and aunt about it; they have 


been so good to me.” 


Uncle and aunt had too much of the good 
old New England feeling in favor of ‘‘an edu- 
cation” to refuse such an offer for Sally. They 
were proud of her prospects; and, fortunate- 
ly, the sister who had just died had left a girl 
whom they gladly took to their hearts and 


home, as they had Sally a few years before. 


CHAPTER XI. 
COMING HOME. — CONCLUSION. 


SALLy’s winter in Boston sped quickly away. 
It was a great happiness to her, and a great 
advantage to Johnny, that they could be so 
much together; and they both improved as 
rapidly as those usually do who have the ben- 
efit of good instruction, after they have felt 
the want of it. 

In the spring Mrs. Curtis said to her one 
day, — 

** Richard is so fond of Woodfield, and is so 
anxious we should spend our summers there, 
that he has persuaded his father to buy for 
him a little place which was to be sold cheap. 
Will you go up and keep house for us all, 
Sally?” 

**T guess I will,” she replied. 

‘*You must make arrangements for your 
father,” continued Mrs. Curtis, “‘who may be 
here any time after the middle of June. So, if 
Helen will spare you the first of June, I think 
you had better go up at that time and get all 
in readiness. Richard will go up with you, to 
see what is necessary for furniture, and you 
can stay at your uncle’s until you have some 
one with you at the house.” 

* “Which house is it?” said Sally. 

‘** You will have to wait for Richard to tell 
you,” said Mrs. Curtis. ‘*You knowI went 
out so little that I couldn’t describe the sit- 
uation.” 

The stage stopped at the post-office on a 
beautiful Juneday. Richard Curtis and Sally 
Williams alighted from jit. 

‘* We must get out here,” said Richard, “for 
the house is not on the main road.” 

As they turned up the well-known road by 
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the east branch of the river, Sally’s eyes began 
to moisten, and as they stopped before the old 
home of her childhood she could hardly speak. 
Some men, under Horace Watson’s direction, 
were completing the shingling of the old 
house. The little flower-beds had been spaded 
up, and a few plants set out. Aunt Jerusha 
had seen to this. The fence was repaired, and 
all promised neatness and order. 

“Is this your house?” said Sally. 

** Yes,” said Richard. ‘I thought it would 
be a pleasure to you to have your father come 
to his old home.” 

How great a pleasure, Sally’s failing voice 
could not say. 

It was almost with an impossibility of be- 
lief that poor Silas Williams read his daugh- 
ter’s letter, enclosed in one from Mr. Curtis, 
telling him that his passage was secured for 
home, and that he was to sailin March. The 
news proved a cordial to him, and he gained 
more strength in the next few weeks than in 
all the previous time since his illness. Strange- 
ly enough, too, the luck to which he had trust- 
ed so long in vain, befriended him at the 
last. 4 

An adventurous gold-digger, on his way to 
the mines, was obliged to pass by Silas’s pres- 
ent home. He was thrown from his horse 
near the house, and badly wounded. Kind- 
hearted Silas tended him night and day, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him thoroughly 
restored to health. The gold-digger was ar- 
dent in his gratitude, and promised him he 
should have the,whole of his first day’s dig- 
ging at the mines. Fortune, in one of her 
freaky moods, ordained that he should pick up 
a large nugget of gold. True to his word, — 
for he believed he should never have any luck 
if he did not keep it, —the rough miner car- 
ried the gold to Mr. Williams by the first safe 
conveyance. He refused at first to take the 
whole of it, but the miner stoutly insisted. He 
said, — 

‘“‘Keeping a vow would bring him luck all 
the way through. He'd had pretty good dig- 
ging already.” . 
Mr. Williams had three gold rings made, for 
the miner and for Sally and Johnny, and sold 
the rest of the nugget for about five hundred’ 
dollars. Fortunately Mr. Curtis’s agent man- 


aged the matter for him, and remitted the money 
safely to his order at home. 

So, on a bright day towards the last of June, 
Sally stood at the door of the old house where 
we first saw her, watching and waiting. She 
was dressed in her pretty red and white calico, 
Aunt Jerusha 





with a clean white apron on. 
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had insisted on her wearing this very gown, 


They went up the hill-side, only those three, 


and had herself taken control of the cooking- | to the little square plot of ground where lay 
stove, on which the kettle was cheerily sing- | the remains of his wife, and of the little child 
ing. The table-was already set‘in an adjoin- | who had died in the early days of their mar- 


ing room. 


riage, beside those of his old father and mother. 


Sally heard the distant rumble of the stage, | The wild blackberry vines were running over 


and ran down the yard to look. There was 
Horace with his wagon, helping the stranger 
into it, while Johnny put in the trunk. She 
could hardly bear her emotions, and sitting 
down on the little step at the gate, buried her 
face in her hands. Johnny's cheery voice 
aroused her. 

‘* Here we are, Sally, all right!” 

He sprang from the wagon and caught her 
up and kissed her; and the next moment she 
was held in her father’s arms. 

‘*Is this my little Sally?” he said, holding 
her off from him to look again. ‘‘ She’s moth- 
er’s eyes! Thank God! thank God!” 

Aunt Jerusha came out to relieve the over- 
flow of feeling. 

‘* Why, neighbor Williams, it’s good to see 
you back again! Come in, come in! — Sally, 
your father must be tired enough with his long 
ride.” She wheeled a great arm-chair to the 
window, saying, ‘‘ Come, sit down here where 
you can look down the lane.” 

Horace and Johnny brought in the trunk, 
but Horace wisely refused the invitation to 
stay to tea. 

**No. You must have him all by yourselves 
to-night,” he said. ‘‘To-morrow I’ll come 
over to hear his Australian stories. Good 
by, sir.” } 

The respectful manner of the young man 
was a cordial to the old man’s heart, for he 
had felt as if all his old townsmen would look 

upon him as a vagabond and an outcast. 

The cup of tea—that blessed refreshment 
which can be taken when the heart is too full 
of either joy or sorrow to eat — was very wel- 
come to the weary traveller; and Sally, who 
seemed to become a child again in her father’s 
presence, hung round him, and buttered his 
toast, and tempted him to eat by loving words 
and caresses, such.as the poor man had never 
known since he left home. 

** No, Sally,” said Aunt Jerusha, as she be- 
*gan to bustle about the tea things; ‘ not to- 
night. I’ll clear up.” 

‘* Sally,” said her father, as he went with 
' Johnny and her to the door to look at the 
bright moonlight, ‘‘I must see it before I 
sleep.” 

Sally understood him, and brought his hat 

and travelling-shawl at once. 

‘*You must be careful of our mountain 


the little mounds, and Sally knelt down to pull 
them off from the stone which had been set 
upon her mother’s grave. The returned wan-- 
derer knelt beside her, read the simple inscrip- 
tion, and murmured, — 

* All here, all here! Thank God for it!” 
A few days after, neighbors and friends 
planned a surprise party, and came to welcome 
their long-absent neighbor. Uncle Gordon 
and Aunt Susan had a hint of their inten- 
tions, and so all was in readiness in the little 
household to receive them. Even Kate Jones 
condescended to come, for Sally Williams, 
with her Boston friends, had now become an 
important person. 

Mr. Williams produced the pure gold rings 
and presented them to Sally and Johnny with 
much pride. Sally was glad of this public 
proof that her father had not come home a 
pauper. 

All the friends were with them on the Fourth 
of July. Even Richard’s uncle, the good mer- 
chant who had secured Mr. Williams’s passage 
home, ran away from business for a few days 
to breathe the mountain air. His visit was 
not without consequences, for he took a lively 
interest in Horace, and gave him valuable ad- 
vice in regard to his favorite project of emi- 
gration to the south or west. Many a fishing 
party was so arranged this summer as to 
include the ladies, for Fanny was much strong- 
er, and Helen declared herself obliged to go 
wherever her pupil did. They visited Sted- 
man’s Pool together; and Helen shuddered 
with terror as she looked down the dizzy height 
from which Richard so nearly fell. Mrs. Cur- 
tis and Nelly remained at home with Mr. Wil- 
liams. On the bright, warm days he was often 
seen sitting in the doorway, with the child 
beside him, whom he somehow connected with 
the little ones he had left behind him, shelling 
peas and beans, and telling stories of his 
wanderings in distant parts. Often a group 
of neighbors gathered about to hear him talk 
about Australia. 

Calm and happy in this home life, only those 
of the household saw how very feeble was his 
step and wasted his form. He seemed to have 
no active disease, but to be worn and weary 
with the journey of life. 

The summer guests had gone, and the 
bright harvest-moon shone over the wild rocks 





dews,” she said. 


on the mountain-side. The old man sat alone 





















and mused upon the past, the present, and the 
future, as he looked on this symbol of chan- 
ging life, which he had seen rise over the plains 
of Australia as brightly as now in his moun- 
tain home. Sally had gone down to the vil- 
lage on some errand; but why did she linger 
so long? 

‘* But it’s no wonder she loves to get out a 
bit in the evening,” he said to himself; ‘ gals 
always do. O, the pleasant moonlight walks 
and drives I’ve had with her! Well, we shall 
soon meet again.” 

Footsteps and low, murmuring voices were 
soon heard, and Sally hurried up to her father 
and begged him to forgive her for staying so 
long away. But she didn’t tell him why she 
staid. Horace followed her, and sat down 
beside the old man. 

I cannot imagine what Sally could have to 
do in the kitchen at that hour in the evening; 
but she certainly stole away there all by her- 
self in the dark. . 

‘Mr. Williams,” said Horace, ‘‘ I remember 
your kindness when I was a little child. May 
I ask a great thing of you? Will you let me 
have Sally for my wife, and let me come and 
live-with you here, and help her to take care 
of you in your old age?” 

** My dear boy — my darling girl! ” sobbed 
out the poorman. ‘Nothing in the world 
could make me so happy.” 

He called Sally to him, and held her in his 
arms, while the tears rolled down his wan 
cheeks. They sat an hour in the still moon- 
light almost silent, when Horace went his way. 
Sally helped her father to his room, and then 
went to bed almost too full of happiness to 
sleep. 

Early in the morning she looked into her 
father’s room, and found him quietly sleeping. 
Without disturbing him, she went down stairs 
to begin her preparations for breakfast. An 
hour later, she went again to her father’s bed- 
side. He lay in the same position, but there 
was a strange beauty in his face which at- 
tracted her nearer. She went to the bedside 
and bent over him. Sleeping indeed; but the 
heart was still, and no breath came from the 
parted lips. The wave of joy that passed over 
him had put out the last flickering of the fading 
light of mortal life. 


As soon as the necessary cares were over, 
Horace entreated Sally to be married at once; 
but she was more prudent. She earnestly 
wished to continue her own education another 
year, and she advised him to accept Mr. Curtis’s 
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visit the southern and western states, before 
he should decide on his future course in life. 

‘*T want you to work to the best advantage,” 
she said; ‘‘and I do not think farming in 
Woodfiéld will ever satisfy my ambition for 
you or myself.” ; 

The old house is still kept in repair. Rich- 
ard and Helen passed their honeymoon there, 
and Helen thinks no spot but their own home 
is so sacred as the mountain basin where Rich- 
ard’s life was saved by the energy and devotion 
of a mountain girl. 

Horace and Sally were married in the old 
house, and all her kind friends were present 
ontheoccasion. Aunt Jerusha made the cake, 
and Mr. Gordon gave the wedding gown, to 
make up, he said, for the one Sally didn’t buy 
for the ball. Uncle Jake was in high glee on 
the occasion, which gave’ him a chance to wear 
his Sunday ‘‘clo’es.”. He was the first to kiss 
the bride, and turned to Horace, saying, — 

“‘T know you’re orful jealous o’ me; but I 
can’t help it. I’ve loved Sally as long as you 
have, any how; and if you ever treat her bad 
I'll bring all the bears in the woods down 
upon ye.” 

From their western farm, with its rich wheat 
fields and golden crops of corn, Horace and 
Sally often look with longing eyes to the ma- 
ple grove on the hill-side of the old Woodfield 
home, and to it they make the annual pilgrim- 
age which is to give them fresh strength and 
courage for the journey of life. 





THE BIRD'S SONG. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


WINGING in my airy nest, 
Four speckled eggs beneath my breast; 
Singing, swinging, yet at rest. 


Far above the white clouds drift; 
All around the sun rays sift 
Through the leaves — a golden gift. 


On the ground clear drops of dew 
Tremble in a cup of blue; 
There I sip and warble too. 


Swinging in my airy nest, 
Four little héads sleep under my breast; 
With what joy am I possessed! 





—— Soutney says that Coleridge’s ordinary 
consumption of laudanum, at one time, was 





offer of employment as a travelling agent, to 





from two quarts a week to a pint a day. 
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MUSIOAL INSECTS. 


GRASSHOPPERS, CRICKETS, AND LO- 
CUSTS. 


BY E. D. W. H. 


HERE arse three families of musical in- 
sects in the order called by entomologists 
Orthoptera. These families are familiarly 
known as crickets, grasshoppers, and locusts; 
and there are few of my readers who are not 
familiar with the monotonous music of the 
grasshopper, the shrill sound of the locust, 
and the pleasant chirping of the cricket. 

Still, not. many stop to inquire how these 
sounds are made, but take it for granted that 
each insect opens its mouth and sings its own 
particulartune. A littleinvestigation, however, 
will show that the music of these tiny members 
ef creation does not come from the mouth at all, 
but is made by the scraping of the wings upon 
each other, or by rubbing the inner surface of 
the hind legs against certain parts of the 
wings, thus, as it were, fiddling out a tune. 

Grasshoppers are musical in summer time, 
generally singing only by daylight, but much 
louder at sunset than in the heat of the day. 
Those of them, however, that sing by night, 
vary their tune as soon as darkness comes on, 
having quite a different note for the night from 
that which they sing intheday. They indulge 
in their music mostly when at rest, not when 
flying. ¥ 

Grasshoppers are spread over all the earth 
— fewer in Europe thanin America. It is said 
that South America contains three fourths of 
the known species. They live upon grass. A 
poet sings for the grasshopper, — 


Seek my green coat in the long, verdant grass ; 
I am there with my frolicsome bound ; 
But tread like a fairy, for if, as you pass, 
I should hear your light foot on the ground, 
I cease my gay song, and you seek me in vain, 
Or think me a leaf on the emerald plain. 


** And O, such a leaf! No so summer wind 
E’er tossed leaflet so wide, or so high, 
As the long, double legs which I carry behind 
Bear me over the ground as I fly. 
I beat my shrill drum, my light music you hear, 
Softly chirping to summer its bright notes of cheer.” 


Closely allied to the grasshopper family is 
an American insect of pea green, or pale 
green, color, abundant during fhe fall months. 
Its note is very plainly heard, commencing 
just at dark. It keeps up the strain all night 
long, making its peculiar sound by means of 
the membranes in the wing-covers. Its color 
makes it very difficult to distinguish it from the 
leaves. Occupying its favorite station in the 





trees, where it repeats over and over, ‘‘ Katy- 
did, Katy-did,” many a child, while listening, 
eagerly inquires, ‘*‘ What did Katy do?” 

What did she do? Who knows? Perhaps 
she tore her dress, or lost her thimble, or she 
played and did not ‘ practise,” or was saucy 
to her mother, or lost her grandmother’s glass- 
es, or sent a valentine to Bobby Sharp, or— 
or— What did she do? Poor Katy! she 
never will hear the last of it. 

Next we come to the cricket, which has been 
compared among the insects to the owl among 


birds, on account of its habit of coming out_ 


of its haunts only in the dark and silent hours 
of the night in search of its food. 

The cricket chirps its notes from the cracks 
of the hearth, the crevices in the walls, and 
damp and lonely places about a house, and in 
the grass at night. Most persons have pleas- 
ant associations connected with the cricket's 
song; and ‘‘the cricket on the hearth” has 
often been the theme of poets. 

Persons who have travelled say that it is not 
the house cricket, properly speaking, which 
we hear in our houses in the United States, 
but a sort of domesticated field cricket. 

An American lady, an ardent naturalist, tells 
an amusing story of her own experience. 

When wandering in foreign lands, she vis- 
ited Wales, and, while exploring there an old 
castle, she heard a true house cricket chirp 
out the first notes of his evening song. She 
determined to try to bring some of them home 
with her— transplant them. So, paying the 
old woman who was custodian of the castle to 
catch some of them for her, she confined them 
in a box in the bottom of her basket, feeding 
them upon moist bread, cake, and crumbs. 
They lived, thriving well, accompanying her 
on all her travels until her return home, when 
she released them upon a southern hearth. 
There they greatly multiplied; and to her ears 
their song was always as sweet as the songs 
that recall joyous memories. 

The course of events took her away from 
her southern home. Years passed, and she 
returned. Going to the old place, she inquired 
for her chirping favorites, endeared by pleas- 
ant memories of the weary hours they had 
whiled away, and the happy asseciations con- 
nected with them. Fancy her feelings, when, 
in reply to her inquiries, she was told that 
“*they had great difficulty in scalding them 
out, and they hoped there was not one left on 
the premises.”’ 

One story reminds me of another, — a most 
marvellous cricket story, said to be true. it 
is this : — 





























MUSICAL 


Last summer, at Elko, a railroad station yeu 
can readily find on a map of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, or, rather, near Elko, cast, the trains 
were stopped and delayed over an hour in one 
place by crickets! 

Near the wells, where there was a slight ris- 
ing inclination in the track, they had to back 
down half a mile, and make three trials before 
they could get over that particular point. The 
crickets had piled themselves to such a depth 
on the rails as to make the track so greasy that 
the train could not run. The driving-wheels 


flew round on it as if the locomotive was sus- | 


pended in air. 

The correspondent who relates this story 
says that parties unacquainted with the facts, 
and who knew nothing of the numbers, size, 
and fatness of the black crickets of Utah, 
Colorada, Nevada, and Idaho, can have no 
conception of the appearance of an army of 
crickets, or of the vast heaps into which they 
mass themselves, when they meet with an ob- 
struction. 

To such the idea of crickets stopping a 
twenty-ton engine must appear ridiculous. 
Yet such things happen in a sage-bush coun- 
try without exciting any special wonder. 

The field cricket lives in its hole by day, 
and comes out at night for its food; is very 
timid, always ready to beat a retreat at the least 
noise. 

Though not. a musical insect, as far as I 
know, I should like here to put on record a 
little account of a very peculiar insect belong- 
ing to this class or family — orthopiera. 

Last summer, in Illinois, while it was very 
warm, I was sitting upon the porch of a friend’s 
house, when there came, slowly moving among 
the vines, an insect, straight and stiff, with a 
long body, and which had all the appearance 
of a dry twig, a brown stick, so like to wood, 
that, but for its moving, it would have been 
taken for a small bit of dead wood. 

These queer forms illustrate the fact that this 
order of insects contains many strange and 
anomalous shapes. The kind of which I am 
writing is generally of the color of the wood 
it rests upon, brown or greenish, with, as I 
said before, long, stiff, straight, telescope- 
shaped bodies, no wings, and thread-like legs — 
mere threads, which seem unable to grasp any- 
thing as the legs of other insects do.. When 


the insect is quiet or*reposing, the legs in 
front are stretched out like horns or feelers. 
These insects walk or glide gently along 
branches of trees or shrubs, seem to live en- 
tirely upon vegetable food, and to be quite 
harmless. 


But they are ugly-looking things, 
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and the names they are commonly known by 
make them still more abhorrent, being called 
devil’s horses and walking spectres. Animat- 
ed sticks, or living twigs, would be good names 
forthem. They belong to the class of insects 
in this family called Ahasmida, or spectres. 

To this same class also belong the “‘ walking 
leaves ” of the tropical countries, often spoken 
of by travellers, which look very little like in- 
sects, bearing almost perfect resemblance, in 
color and shape, to the leaves of trees. Not 
long since I saw one, which had been sent 
home by a missionary in a letter, and the 
thread-like appendages, called (by courtesy, 
one would be tempted to say) legs, having 
been rubbed off, it was difficult to believe that 
it was not a leaf, though close scrutinizers 
thought they saw eyes in a couple of specks on 
this imitation leaf. : 

On our musical list comes next the locust, 
whose song is dreaded as a sign of devasta- 
tion, and, in some places, famine. ‘‘ The seven- 
year locusts,” and ‘the seventeen-year lo- 
custs,” are phrases often heard. 

The song of the locust is very shrill, and is 
capable of considerable variation. It sounds 
like a rattle, somewhat, yet is varied according 
to the species, — a creaking, rasping, disagree- 
able sound, made more disagreeable, perhaps, 
by association with unpleasant ideas of the 
destructiveness of the insect. 

In many parts of the world locusts are used 
for food. The Arabs grind and pound them, 
mix them with their flour, and make them into 
bread. Eastern nations have used locusts for 
food from time immemorial. They are eaten 
boiled, stewed, or prepared in other ways, after 
their legs, heads, and wings have been taken 
off. Sometimes they are dried in the sun, 
reduced to powder, which is mixed with milk, 
and made into cakes with flour, dripping, 
butter, and salt. 

Thcy are dried and salted for market; and 
they are often so much objects of commerce 
in Asia and Africa as to bring down the price 
of meat. Dried and roasted in the ashes, they 
are given to the camels, who are very fond of 
them. They are said to taste like crabs, pre- 
pared in this manner. 

The Hottentots are very fond of them, es- 
teeming them a great delicacy, and when lo- 
custs are plenty these people grow very fat. 
The eggs they make into soup. 

It is especially in warm countries that lo- 
custs are so terribly destructive to vegetation. 
Many marvellous tales are told of locusts, 
among others the following historical fact : — 

More than a hundred and sixty years ago, 








the army of Charles XII. of Sweden was 
stopped by locusts, as it was retreating from 
Bessarabia, after the defeat of Pultowa. As 
the army was marching through a long, nar- 
row pass, hosts of locusts came against them, 
blinding them and their horses. At first they 
thought it was a hailstorm, shutting out the 
sun, and making a great rustling noise, like 
that which is heard before a violent storm. 
This living hail, as they took’ their departure, 
made so much noise they overpowered the 
noise of the Black Sea. In their route and 
flight (that is, the locusts’), they laid waste the 
whole country, stripping every tree and plant, 
and eating up all the grass, and every green 
thing that came in their way, leaving behind 
them only famine for the despairing inhabit- 
ants. 

The noise of the flight of locusts, in such 
crowds as this, can only be compared to the 
roar of the ocean, or the thunders of Niagara. 

India and China are subject to these pests, 
this species being believed to be bred in the 
deserts of Arabia and Tartary, and to be car- 
ried by east winds into Africa and Europe. 


——_»—__—. 


MY POSSESSIONS. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


BOAST no ducal coronet, 

No proud ancestral name; 

To me the world ne’er echoes 
With voice of praise or blame. 


My wide domain, my garden — 
My sole and fair estate. 
Contented with my portion, 
I ask no prouder fate. 


Each day enchanting pictures 
Are spread before my eyes, — 

The gorgeous hues of sunset, 
And morning’s roseate dyes. 


The wayside flowers upspringing, 
The silvery brook’s low tone, 
The mountain’s hoary summit, — 

I call them all my own. 


Orchestral notes the sweetest 
Are wafted on each breeze; 
Cool is my leafy palace, 
Its roof the arching trees. 


My children are my jewels, 
My pearls and rubies rare; 
So precious a tiara 
A king might joy to wear. 
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I crave no robes of purple, 

No crown with hidden thorns; 
All servile adulation 

My free-born spirit scorns. 


My home, my humble kingdom; 
There live my subjects free; 

Nor would I change its tranquil joys 
For sceptred royalty. 
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BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


A PORTION of the time that I spent upon 
the equator, I boarded with a friend who 
kept a large store that was in the lower portion 
of the house in which we lived. The houses 
generally, in that warm country, are built upon 
piles of bricks, with steps leading up to the 
entrance on the outside, and the space below 
is either devoted to purposes of storage, or 
used as quarters for the servants, or left open 
for the free.passage of the air, to secure cool- 
ness to the house above. These houses are 
usually of but one story, ceiled on the inside, 
and painted, without plastering or paper, and 
the rooms are divided by simple board parti- 
tions; the homes of the richest people being 
little better, in these respects, than those of 
the poorest. At least, this was the style of 
architecture when I was there, many years ago. 
‘I dare say, however, that the refinement in 
taste that is going on in the world may have 
reached there also, and produced a change; 
but the incident I am about to relate could only 
have happened in a house constructed as de- 
scribed. 

The stores of the place were almost all un- 
der the dwellings which the merchants occu- 
pied; and this of my friend’s was a very 
spacious apartment, devoted to general retail 
business, including almost everything that was 
needed in housekeeping — sugar and shirting, 
butter and beeswax, salt fish and saleratus, 
molasses and muslin, tea and tape, coffee and 
candles. This apartment communicated with 
the rooms above by a stair-way that led from 
a passage-way, that was partitioned off from 
the back of the store, at the bottom of the door 
of which a small hole was cut, through which 
the cat might pass in the night, and protect 
the premises against the depredations of the 
rats, of which there were a great many. The 
doors and windows of the store were barred 
on the inside every night, the proprietor at- 
tending to this duty himself, except the door 
in the passage-way, which he would securely 
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lock on the outside, and deposit the key in his 
pocket. 

My friend had a partner in business, who 
always left the store early, whose place it was 
to look after the money receipts of the day 
before retiring, depositing them in a canvas 
bag, which was kept in what was a safe place, 
though not in a safe, that article being deemed 
hardly necessary where honesty was the uni- 
versal rule, and fires rarely, if ever, occurred. 
This bag was deposited in an apartment of the 
' desk, its contents each day jotted down, the 
amount conveyed the next morning to the 
books. It was a very simple way of doing 
business; but it was a simple period, and it 
was sufficient. 

This practice had been pursued for a long 
time without an error, when, one morning, 
Mr. Cartier, the partner, after counting his 
money, was observed to consult his memo- 
randum of the amount, and pat his forehead 
with his forefinger—a way he had when in 
doubt about anything. He said nothing, how- 
ever, then, but was not at all cheerful through 
the day. Athis hour of leaving he counted 
the money very carefully, and tied up the can- 
vas bag as usual. Hecame the next morfling 
earlier than was his custom, and proceeded at 
once to the desk. After a moment's silence, 
he said to his partner, — 

‘Dalby, who has been opening this bag?” 

‘* Nobody, unless yourself,” was the playful 
reply. q 

‘* But it Aas been opened by somebody else, 
as it was the night before, andI missed ten 
guilders yesterday morning. I tied the knot 
differently last night, and I see it has been un- 
tied, and then tied again with the usual knot. 
And — yes,.there are six guilders missing; ” 
counting over the coin, and referring to his 
memorandum. 

His words grated on the nerves of my friend, 
who was conscious of his own innocence, and 
who knew the store could not have been en- 
tered, and he replied, — 

‘* Well, I know nothing about it. I leave 
that matter entirely to you, and one is enough 
to attend to it.” 

‘** But the money is missing.” - 

‘I don’t see how that can be. I- know the 
store is not entered, and the missing money 
may be owing to some mistake of your own in 
counting.” 

‘* That cannot have happened twice,” said 
Cartier, coloring; ‘and if it happens again 
we shall have to look to something besides 
bungling for a solution of the mystery.” 

There was an anxious feeling in the minds 
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of both all day, and the money was counted 
over at night with extra care, my friend Dalby 
being called to witness that it was correctly 
done. 

The next morning the sum was found to be 
several guilders short; and then the suspicion 
was strengthened in the mind of Cartier that 
his partner was robbing him; and my friend 
thought, with hardly room for the opinion, that 
Cartier was the robber. It was very unpleas- 
ant, and scarcely a word was exchanged between 
them for the day. At the close of the day Car- 
tier took the bag home with him, and the next 
morning returned it with the string untampered 
with, and the contents entire. This was proof 
positive, in his mind, that my friend was guilty. 
They sulked, and were as unhappy as could 
be. The bag, however, that night, was re- 
turned to its place in the desk again, evidently 
as a test, and the next morning revealed a new 
deficit. Then the storm broke out, and a 
quarrel was the result, threatening dissolution 
of partnership. My friend thought the matter 
over more deeply, and made a secret resolu- 
tion, as Cartier carried the bag home for what 
was to be the last time, with the conviction 
that his partner was a thief. 

As Dalby closed the shutters that night, he 
looked at every bolt with new scrutiny, in or- 
der to be certain that no thief could get in by 
the front door or windows. Then he looked 
at the heavy door in the passage-way; but 
there seemed no possibility of any one’s get- 
ting in there. As he was about closing the 
front door, a stout negro man, called Warry, — 
his name was January, — was passing, who 
said, ‘‘Good night, massa.” There was no 
other person near, and my friend asked him 
in, closing the door instantly behind him. 

‘¢ Now, Warry,” said Dalby, ‘if you want a 
new suit of clothes, you shall have it, if you 
will watch in this store to-night.” 

‘¢Golly, massa, I’ll do dat, sho,” said he, 
grinning. 

“ Well, you sit down before that desk, keep- 
ing very still, mind; and if any one comes.in 
the night, you hold on to him.” 

‘Yes, massa.” 

‘¢ Sing out for me as loud as you can, and 
T’ll come right down.” 

“Yes, massa.” 

** And if you catch a thief, I’ll give you the 
handsomest blue coat and bright buttons, and 
everything to match, that can be found in this 
town. Now sit down there, right under the 
desk.” 

** Yes, massa.” 

Seeing Warry thus bestowed, my friend 
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locked the door, and went up stairs. He often, 
on the warm nights, slept in a hammock swung 
in the outer room or hall, and telling his wife 
he was very tired, and should not undress him- 
self, he threw himself into the hammock to 
wait the result. His anxiety kept him awake 
for several hours; but after midnight he had 
fallen into a sleep, forgetting all his trouble, 
when a loud voice— seeming doubly loud from 
the deep silence that prevailed — broke his 
slumber, and that of the household, saying, — 

**Massa Dalby, I’ve cotched de tief!” 

Everybody was up in an instant; and my 
friend, without a word of explanation, darted 
frantically for the door leading down stairs, 
taking with him a lamp that he always kept 
burning outfide of his room. We all followed 
him as fast as we could, and a queer spectacle 
presented itself. My friend stood holding his 
light, the beams of which fell upon Warry, 
clasping in his brawny arms a negro boy 
named Mars, as black as a coal, and naked, 
whose skin shone as though it had been var- 
nished. He looked the picture of terror; his 
teeth chattered, and his eyes seemed to pro- 
trude with fright. 

We then listened to Warry’s story, which he 
told with much glee. He had patiently sat, 


strongly tempted to sleep, but the thought of 


the blue coat and brass buttons held him to 
duty. He had first heard a rustling by the 
passage-way door, then a stealthy movement 
of something inside, and a moment after was 
conscious of somebody at the desk, whom he 
grasped with both hands. It required all his 
efforts to hold him, as he was greased and as 
slippery as an eel. 

‘“*Now Mars, you black rascal,” said Mr. 
Dalby, ‘‘ how did you get in here?” 

No answer. 

“Tell me, this instant, or Ill horsewhip 
you.” 
Still no answer. 
‘** Well, then, show me, and it will go a good 
deal easier with you. Let him go, Warry.” 

The boy glided from the imprisoning arms, 
and disappeared in the shadows at the back 
of the store. We followed him, and arrived 
just in season to see his heels disappearing 
through the hole in the bottom of the door. 
My friend called to him to stop, but he did not 
heed the invitation, and we never saw him 
vagain, but heard from him afterwards as being 
in the ‘‘ bush,” leading a wild life among the 
Bucks — the Indians of the interior. 
, Although he had shown us how he got into 
the store, we could scarcely believe our own 
eyes, the space was so small. But even Mr. 
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Cartier was satisfied, doubt between the part- 
ners was banished, and Warry appcared with a 
full suit of gorgeous blue and brass, in which 
he assumed, among his associates, the impor- 
tance of an emperor. ; 


BOYS’ HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY PENN SHIRLEY. 


Y brother Tom is a well-meaning youth — 

that is, when he means anything; but 

take him in the kitchen on baking days, and 

he’s perfectly exasperating. If I am unfortu- 

nate enough to be exercising the egg-beater 
when he comes along, he’ll cry out, — 

‘*Hold your horses, jule! I'll churn those 
eggs for you,” which he proceeds to do with 
a dash. 

** What you need is vzm, Jule,” he'll say, 
spattering the foam right and left till you'd 
think there was a snow-storm. ‘Girls don’t 
amount to much at cooking. Once give mea 
chance for a dab at it, and I'll show you 
science.” 

I€ doesn't affect him a bit when I call him 
Professor Blot; but it is some relief to me, 
after he gets about so far. 

‘¢ Now, those pies, Jule,” he'll goon; ‘‘ they’re 
leaking at the circumference. I'd rig some 
kind of a purchase —a dike, say — to keep the 
juice in. What’s the use of double-plat- 
ing ’em?” 

Tom says that, because, when a pie begins 
to spew out, I slip an extra plate under it, to 
keep the oven clean. It’s a good way, I’m 
sure. 

But, spite of the bother that boy is in a do- 
mestic point of view, we missed him desper- 
ately when he went away to college last fall. 
Excepting for the sun, you couldn't have told 
day from night. The house was so awfully 
quiet, you’d have thought there was a baby 
asleep inevery room. [used to play the battg- 
ingest music I could find, for the sake of get- 
ting up a sensation. 

However, at Christmas vacation he came 
home again,‘and with him cousin Fiske. We 
waked up with avengeance. The trouble then 
was, you couldn’t tell night from day, for the 
confusion that reigned at all hours. Tom in- 
sisted on having his fingerin the Christmas pie, ¢ 
& la little Jack Horner, and chopped mince 
meat vigorously. 

‘*Tell you what, Jule, I’m up in muscle!” 
said he, cutting a hole through the bottom of 
the tray by way of illustration. ‘‘ A wonder. 
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though, considering the debilitating fare we’ve 
lived on at the commons.” 

‘‘ For instance, what?” 

‘©O, hash, for one -thing, — the fellows call 
it ‘mystery,’ because you don’t know what it’s 
made of, and soup. They used to trot that 
on till it grew as familiar as anold friend. As 
a matter of feeling, I couldn’t have eaten it, 
you know. Fact is, boarding at commons is 
about played out. Fiske and I have come to 
the conclusion that it will be cheaper and bet- 
ter for us to keep house for ourselves.” 

I laughed. : " 

‘* Don’t think we can do it, hey?” said Tom, 
gesticulating with the chopping-knife. ** We’re 
going to try it, any how, if I can talk father 
and mother over.” 

**'You can’t.” 

But he did; at least, they consented to let 
the boys run their own establishment for the 
next term, if dyspepsia didn’t overtake them 
before the end of it. So, at the close of vaca- 
tion, we started them off with a trunk full of 
provisions, to begin with. 

Well, they had hardly got thejr cooking 
stove set up before Tom wrote, — 

‘* Pack up your traps, Jule, and come down 
and make us a visit. Aunt Celia’ll sleep you, 
but we’ll eat you at our own table.” 

** Couldn’t think of being a support to my 
brother in just that sense,” answered I by re- 
turn mail. 

But Tom seémed in a great taking to show 
me ‘entertainment as was entertainment,” 
and wound up every other letter with, — 

‘* Hurry along, Jule; but don’t fail to write, 
first, so I can meet you.” 

Wonderfully thoughtful of me, to be sure! 
He wanted to know of my coming in season 
to clean house. Iknew him! On the whole, 
I thought I’d take him by surprise. Conse- 
quently I pocketed some stocking yarn, to mend 
the boy up with, and set out, one morning, 
without sending any word ahead. 

The cars got in so early, that, after shaking 
hands all round at aunt Celia’s, I had ample 
time, before dinner, to delight Tom’s eyes with 
the sight of his loving sister. 

Not a bit of trouble in finding the house. 
The front hall was open, andI marched through 
it to the boys’ door— the second on the right. 

I knocked and I knocked; and my new kids 
and my temper were fast going, when a flam- 
ing-haired young man bounced out of his 
room opposite. ; 

‘““What’s the row?” said he; and then, see- 
ing for himself, he started as if I’d been a 
Hottentot. 
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I fancy young ladies’ calls are not very fre- ’ 
quent in that region. 

“Can you tell me, sir —” I began. 

But just then Tom and cousin Fiske came 
home from recitation. 

“* Why, Jule, where did you hail from?” they 
cried in a bfeath. : 

Hospitable greeting — wasn’t it? — toan in- 
vited guest. But, as they unlocked the door 
for me, I didn’t mind. 

Such a distracted-looking room! and beyond 
it another, with a humpy bed in it. 

‘*Overslept ourselves this morning, you 
see,” said Tom, winking at cousin Fiske, ‘* and 
hadn’t time to finify.” 

** A terribly strange experience for you,” said 
I, laughing. ‘* Hope it won’t delay dinner, 
for I'm half famished.” 

‘Don’t worry. We'll knock that up in no 
time. Sit down — why don’t you?” 

The seat nearest empty already held a boot- 
jack and a teapot; but Tom hustled these un- 
der the sofa, and offered me the chair. 

‘“‘Now, give us the news, Jule,” said he, 
raking down the fire with his jackknife. 
‘¢ Where on earth is the poker, Fiske?” 

‘‘ Behind the dictionary — isn’t it? Then I 
don’t know,” said cousin Fiske, filling the tea- 
kettle. 

They made such a racket “knocking up” 
dinner, thatI got hoarse as a crow trying to 
make myself heard. Tom brought a tin pail 
out of a big closet they used for a pantry. 

“* Tell you what, Jule,” said he, ‘* Ican make 
a sight better stew than you can; ” and on that 
he dropped the pepper-box plump into the dish! 

“Yes; you do beat me on getting into 
stews,” said I, wickedly. ‘* There’s no chance 
for an argument.” 

“One thing's sure: I never got in a box I 
couldn’t get out,” retorted Tom, making a V 
of his pocket-rule, and fishing out the pepper- 
box with the greatest unconcern. 

“‘That’s what I call a poor rule for neat- 
ness,” said I. 

‘* Don’t pun, little sister. 
on the square.” 

I let him have the last word. I knew he’d 
never get to cooking the oysters, if I didn’t. 
Meanwhile cousin Fiske had boiled the coffee 
till the grounds were tender. I can testify to 
that, for I drank quantities of them afterwards ; 
and, moreover, he had toasted some Parker 
House rolls on the gridiron. I volunteered to 
set the table, and had an Evangeline chase 
after the teaspoons, which Tom produced 
finally from one of his Greek books, where they 


Talways do things — 





had been marking pages of reference. 
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By that time, the stew having run over on 
to the stove, by way of signal, the boys an- 
nounced that ‘‘ grub was ready.” 

I go off in a spasm of laughing at the very 
thought of that dinner! I meant to be a good 
sister, and save Tom’s feelings at the expense 
of my own; so I choked down mbowlful of 
the peppery soup, and tried to look as cool as 
if it was ice-cream. But I might have spared 
myself; for, if you'll believe it, the youth really 
thought it was good! 

‘* Say, now, Jule,” said he, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you 
I was some on stews?” 

‘* You’re too many for me,” I groaned. 

‘* Own up, chicken,” he persisted, ladling out 
the last of it with the teakettle cover; ‘‘own 
up that you couldn’t Begin to hold a candle to 
this stew.” 

‘I’m sure I shouldn’t want to,” said I; ‘it’s 
too hot already.” 

‘© Well expressed for a beginner; but it 
must have exhausted you. Camp down while 
we scratch these traps out of the way.” 

I created a partial vacuum in Tom’s study 
chair, and ‘“‘camped.” The coat that hung 
over the back, tidy fashion, wasn’t particularly 
easy to the head in the button regions; but 
may be it stimulated the brain! It was fun to 
lounge there and watch the boys as they washed 
the dishes. Lucky I was out of the way, for 
the sake of my new mohair, that water spots! 
Tom flapped his dishcloth about like a wet sail, 
and spattered over everything. 

* Didn’t think we could keep house, hey?” 
said he, winking a drop of soap-suds from his 
eyelashes. ‘*‘ What say now? Fetch on any- 
thing Fiske and I can’t do when we set out.” 

‘* That’s the talk,” said cousin Fiske, wiping 
away at a teacup as if his main object was to 
start a circulation in it. 

No such thing as taking down the self-es- 
teem of those youths; and I was too hungry 
then totry! I rushed over to aunt Celia’s, in- 
stead, fora luncheon. In fact, I got into the 
habit of going there every day right after din- 
ner; for Tom’s first stew was ambrosia com- 
pared to messes he stirred up on awful noons 
tocome. Itis absolutely appalling to think 
what a rack-of-bones I might have grown dur- 
ing that visit at Cambridge, if it had not been 
for aunt Celia’s cupboard. 

And y€t you see how little idea Tom had of 
my sufferings under his roof! Only yesterday 
he wrote, — 

‘*Come down and hear Nillson, Jule, and 
I'll treat you to my jolliest stews. You know 
I’m hard to beat in that line”! 

Did you ever? 
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THE WIDOW MALONE’S PIG. 
BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 


HE widow Malone had a beautiful pig; 
No one had its equal from Cork to Kil- 
larney ; 


-And Paddy McCabe had his eye on the same; 


A roguish chap he, full of mischief and 
‘ blarney. 


This beautiful pig fairly haunted his dreams, 
And he swore that, unless he was sadly mis- 
taken, ° 
He would feast off his ribs on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 
And even the widow should not “save his 
bacon.” 


One morning the widow went out to the pen, 
Pail in hand, with the first streak of dawn, 
When, lo! it was vacant; no piggy was there; 

The sweet little creature was gone! 


Straightway to the priest for assistance she 
went, 
Who asked her the cause of her grief. 
‘“‘Och! your riverence,” says she, ‘‘’tis me pig 
that is gone! 
And I think Pat McCabe is the thief.” 


Soon after Pat came to the priest to “* confess,” 
And told of his theft from the widow Malone. 
“Take it back,” says the priest, ‘‘ without any 
delay!” 
‘¢ Sure, I’ve ate it, your riverence!” says Pat 
with a groan. 


‘“¢ Ah, Pat,” says the priest, ‘at the great ‘judg- 
ment day,’ 
When you meet the widow and pig face to 
face, 
What excuse will you give for your terrible sin? 
I’m thinking you'll go to a very bad place.” 


‘* Will the widow and pig doth be there?” says 
Pat. 
**To be sure,” says the priest, ‘‘to accuse 
you of sin.” 
‘Will, thin,” replies Paddy, ‘I'll say, Here’s 
your pig! 
By St. Patrick, I’ll niver molist him agin!” 


—— SocraTEs was of the opinion that if all 
our misfortunes were laid in one common heap, 
whence every one must take an equal portion, 
most people would be content to take their 
own, and depart. af 
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MY BOYHOOD'’S OAMPAIGNS. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


Y natural fondness for the military art 
has often induced me to believe that my 
education should have been conducted at West 
Point, rather than at college. We often hear 
it remarked concerning some mediocre in one 
of the so-called learned professions, that a 
good mechanic was spoiled in his getting his 
diploma; and so, who knows that a good sol- 
dier was not exchanged for the man Inow am? 
Certainly all my early predilections took a 
decidedly military tendency; and the history 
of warlike campaigns, ancient and modern, and 
the leaders who conducted them, had a charm 
for my childish fancy above any other reading. 
Perhaps, if natural inclinations had been fol- 
lowed in my educational moulding, another 
name might have been added to the hosts of 
meritorious gentlemen of the sword brought 
into prominence by our late struggle with re- 
bellion, or one more martyr to his country’s 
cause have been named with respectful con- 
sideration. 

However this may be, I have thought that 
among the thousands of boys who read.your 
Magazine, there may be some of inclinations 
similar to those of my own boyhood, who will 
be interested to know how I managed to grat- 
ify my military penchant just at my entrance 
on my ‘‘teens.” The brave old training-days 
had ceased in the commonwealth; but I re- 
membered how grandly the soldiers used to look 
in their bright uniforms on parade, keeping step 
to the old-fashioned music of fife and drum, and 
practising their martial exercises on the vil- 
lage green. The notion seized and fired me to 
become myself a captain, and command acom- 
pany of boys of about my own age, and thus 
contribute to sustain the apparently declining 
military spirit in the commonwealth. Accord- 
ingly I set to work — very much, I suppose, as 
did many in our late war, when they raised 
men with a commission in view. Days were 
spent in personal application, until some thirty 
lads had agreed to join an organization in 
which, it was understood, I should wear the 
shoulder-straps. As many of them were farm- 
er’s sons, it was stipulated that they should 
not be warned out for parade except on Satur- 
day afternoons, when they usually were grant- 
ed respite both from school and work on the 
farm. Uniforms were a prime consideration, 
and these must be conformed to the circum- 
stances of lads who could not expect much aid 
from parents, and whose ‘“ spending-money” 
was not superabundant. A small outlay pro- 
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cured bright red bombazine sufficient for belts 
and bands. For caps, the thick, dark-blue pa- 
per coverings of the old-fashioned sugar-loaves 
were obtained, made into the shape of the mil- 
itary chapeau, trimmed and laced with white 
paper, furnished with cockades of ribbon and 
plumes of geese feathers, for which the poul- 
try-yards far and wide, and repositories in 
garrets, were brought under contribution. As 
for weapons, muskets were out of the question, 
and cross-bows too antique; so we concluded 
to train as artillery. Wooden rather than tin 
swords were manufactured, of style and finish 
proportioned to the taste and ingenuity of the 
maker, the length only being a regulation. 
These were chiefly for show; but for noise and 
effect each boy had a pewter pistol-barrel, some 
five or six inches long, strapped upon a con- 
venient stock, to be fired on occasion by a piece 
of lighted spunk, that hung at the belt. For 
heavy ordnance, every boy contributed what 
pewter he could obtain to a common fund, 
which was fused in a potash ladle, and cast 
into a kind of carronade weighing several 
pounds, and of calibre sufficient to fire a one- 
quarter pound ball. Iam suspicious that about 
the time of casting this gun sundry good moth- 
ers missed pewter spoons which never re-ap- 
peared, and which were called to do service in 
another shape. Some of us thought we found 
authority for the above accident in a motto 
we found among our Latin readings: ‘ Juter 
arma silent leges.” Our field-piece was ap- 
propriately mounted and equipped, drag-ropes 
supplying-the means of locomotion. One of 
our number owned a small drum, and another 
could play Yankee Doodle, and perhaps a few 
other airs, on a toy flageolet; and thus we 
seemed furnished with everything except a 
military chest, which we did not need, as each 
soldier was expected to provide his own 
powder. " 

No volunteer company, in new and brilliant 
uniforms, ever felt prouder on its parade than 
did we. The formalities we had seen prac- 
tised on such occasions by our elders were duly 
observed. The drum beat the tattoo; the roll 
was called; officers. chosen by ballot, and 
speeches made. Our cannon uttered its voice 
on trial, and the village merchant, appreci- 
ating our patriotism, presented us with an 
appropriate flag, which was proudly borne by 
our ensign. Contrary to the rules then in 
vogue, we elected two lieutenants, as it hap- 
pened that our first was also our drummer, 
and he insisted that his prerogatives as an 
officer should be in no wise impaired by his 
service as a musician. Our tactics were not a 
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close following of Scott or Hardee, but enabled 
us to form line, break into platoons, keep step, 
wheel, and march creditably. So far as Ican 
now recollect, our manual comprised a rather 
curious combination of infantry and artillery 
orders, with a sprinkling of cavalry commands, 
which some of our company had heard on the 
muster-field. 

Besides our ordinary parades, and appropri- 


ate notice of the great Fourth, we always cel- 


ebrated theanniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill and the surrender of Cornwallis. A hil- 
lock on my father’s farm was the:scene of the 
former, and a nook on: the village green of the 
latter performance. To carry out the Bunker 
Hill: affair, a breastwork was raised of fence- 
rails and grass, behind which lay a portion 
of the company, under my command, as Con- 
tinentals; the remainder, under. the first lieu- 
tenant, as British, marched up the slope, and 
were received by the fire of our leaden pistols, 
whenia given number. were detailed to fall, 
while the rest retreated and returned to the 
assault, to be again repulsed with additional 
loss. On the third attack our Continentals 
reluctantly withdrew, pursued by our enemies 
over a log causeway in an: adjoining. marsh, 
which: served as the famous ‘Charlestown 
Neck” of history. 

When we captured Cornwallis, a number 
of shingle houses were erected and surrounded 
by a turf wall about afoot high. These were 
battered and perforated by our cannon, and.at 
length stormed and burned. Occasionally we 
varied our programme by setting afloat some 
miniature ships upon.a small pool in the vi- 
cinity, and playing our artillery upon them 
from the banks. 

As I now review these doings, I often won- 
der that we escaped the perils of childish care- 
lessness in the use of gunpowder. 
identially, though our pistols sometimes burst 
from overcharging or defective manufacture, 
the results were, at worst, only slight burns, 
singed hair and eyebrows, and powder-stains 
more or less deep and durable. These, as good 
soldiers, we made a point to endure manfully, 
and, I suspect, were rather proud of than oth- 
erwise, unless too inconvenient for comfort. 
The only serious trouble that occurred through- 
out this, martial period was a quarrel with my 
first lieutenant, who rebelled at length against 
being detailed so often to act as Major Pit- 
cairn, and, of course, to be killed at Bunker 
Hill. In revenge for the personal. chastise- 
ment I inflicted as. his superior officer, —for 
we knew nothing of courts-martial, — he fired 
a BB shot at me, and lodged it in my neck, 


But, prov-: 
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where I stiil carry it, 72 memoriam. But the 
circumstance was kept secret by the company, 
lest our parents should object to our further 
military operations. 

I suspect that few soldier companies ever 
enjoyed more real pleasure than did the boys 
who composed the ‘‘ Valley Volunteers.” 


THE TWO MULES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


% Biss mules were journeying on their 
way} 

One carried a huge load of hay, 

The other bore the city treasure, 

In which it gloried without measure. 

It marched along in stately pride, 

Nor deigned to look at him beside; 

And with his bridle sounding bells 

To all around his glory tells. 

The noise he made aroused a band 

Of robbers prowling in that land, ~ 

Who, seizing on the pompdus mule, — * 

Cried, ‘‘ Give us all your treasure, fool!” 

The mule began to kick; but when 

They struck, he did as many men, 

And, sinking to the ground, he let 

The brigands all his treasure get; 

And to the other mule, that fied, 

These words of deep reproach he said: — 

** Alas! you have a heart of stone, 

To leave me here to die alone.” 

‘¢ My friend,” the other one replied, 

‘* When I was travelling by your side, 

You scarcely deigned to look at me, 

‘Puffed up. by false prosperity. 

You see ’tis dangerous, sometimes 

(I will not swear he used these rhymes), 

To take such wealth upon your back. 

Safer to have a lowlier pack. 

If you had had, like me, a load 

OF hay, all safe had been, your road, 

And you would not be lying there . 

Exposed to winter's freezing air. ~ 

Employments of a high degree 

Are often fatal, as you see.” 


en 


—— Bap thoughts are like witch-grass, 
which, if not utterly exterminated, will over- 
run all delicate plants near, and would, in 
time, wind its wiry stems over all vegetation, 


farand near. Evil thoughts cause evil words, 
the fruits of which are evil deeds. The influ- 
ence of even one bad boy often corrupts all 
his associates. 
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THE WHISPERING PINE; 
oR, 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT THE WIND TAUGHT MORTON. 


A CONSIDERABLE period elapsed before 
Morton could find another favorable op- 
portunity to proceed with his attempt to gain 
entrance tothetree. The studies became more 
interesting and practical in their nature, and 
occupied more time. 

The fraternity still spent a good deal of time 
at Helicon, but most of it was employed in 
literary work; they wrote and read there, took 
pieces of boards or flat stones on their knees 
for desks, and wrote with pencils, reviewing 
their labors at their rooms; and also read their 
productions to each other for criticism. 

The place, aside from its beauty, was singu- 
larly adapted to their purposes and comfort. 
Helicon sloped towards the south, the Glen to 
the north; and when the sun, at morning or 
evening, shone under the branches of: the 
great tree, rendering it warmer than was agree- 
able, they resorted to a clump of beeches on 
the side of the Glen that commanded a view 
of the cascade, where they had also constructed 
seats, and that was rendered delightful by the 
cool breeze that in the afternoon —the time 
they were generally there — came up from the 
river through the Glen. 

They, however, ascertained by experience 
that although a great many pleasant and sat- 
isfactory ideas were obtained and rough-hewn 
at the Glen, yet they could bestow the last 
finish only at the study-table in their rooms. 

There was another matter that occupied much 
of the leisure time of Morton, Trafton, and 
Savage. Although the junior class were not 
properly under the instruction of Professor 
Cleaveland, they were allowed to attend his 
lectures in the spring term on chemistry, and 
in the summer on natural philosophy. 

Our readers are well aware of Morton’s love 
for the natural sciences; but Savage, who had 
never forgotten his obligations to Professor 
Cleaveland in the freshman year, now mani- 
fested a great interest in those studies; and, 
to the surprise of the Radcliffers, Trafton gave 
evidence both of capacity and inclination for 
the study of chemistry. This brought with 
it the desire for experiments, which could not 
be performed at Helicon. 
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With all these affairs on their hands, they 
scarcely found time for necessary exercise, that 
for the most part now consisted in the walks 
to and from Helicon, re-enforced by studying 
in the open air. 

There was at that time a very good band in 
college, of which Morton, Hill, Richardson, 
and Trafton were members. Morton performed 
on the clarinet, Trafton on the French horn, 
Richardson on the trombone, and Hill on the 
trumpet. The band meetings for practice oc- 
cupied much time. 

His theme handed in, and various other 
pressing duties discharged, Morton began to 
feel the need of some vigorous exercise, to 
think again about the tree, and watch for a 
favorable opportunity for attemping entrance. 
There would be a good deal of hard work con- 
nected with it. He wanted half a day, and it 
was not easy to elude the observation of Hill, 
who stuck to him like his skins In order to 
gain time he borrowed a narrow handsaw, hoe, 
mallet, and chisel, and concealed them, to- 
gether with candles, in the Glen, ready for 
use whenever he could obtain half a day secure 
from interruption by the rest. The coming” 
Wednesday there was to be no recitation, that 
time being allowed by the faculty to write 
themes. : 

Morton could manage his theme well enough, 
but he could think of no way to get clear of 
his mates, who would be sure, some of them, 
to spend part or the whole of the afternoon at 
the Glen. Another obstacle, in Morton’s view 
quite insurmountable, arose in. the shape of 
Professor Cleaveland’s lecture. The senior 
class had left, being allowed six weeks’ vaca- 
tion to write their Commencement parts. I> 
was therefore optional with the professor, as 
his class was absent, to lecture or not; yet he 
often, in this interval, gave lectures to the 
juniors. In the spring he had found it diffi- 
cult to obtain a suitable day for his lecture on 
light, and Morton ascertained that he intended 
on Wednesday to lecture to the juniors on that 
subject, if the day was suitable; if not, on 
hydraulics. This seemed to Morton an insu- 
perable difficulty, and he relinquished the idea 
of going to Helicon; but just before it was 
time for the bell to ring, it began to cloud up, 
and a heavy shower was evidently approach- 
ing. 

We have, in a previous volume, referred to 
the professor’s dread of lightning. The: stu- 
dents began to cry, ‘‘ Adjourn! ” for all knew 
he would not lecture when a shower was in 
progress. 

Morton was on his way to call on a student. 
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One glance at the sky, and his decision was 
taken. He started for Helicon at the top of 
his speed, knowing the shower was inevitable, 
would prevent the lecture, and keep the boys 
in their rooms. The rain struck just as he 
was uncovering the entrance. The first thing 
he did was, with saw and chisel, to enlarge 
the opening sufficiently to introduce the hoe, 
with which he began rapidly to bring down 
the rotten wood, till, as the result of a vigor- 
ous upward push, down came a great mass 
of mould, followed by a current of air that 
instantly extinguished his candle. Light 
streamed in, and looking up, Morton saw the 
sky through the hole in which he had seen 
the squirrel sitting some days before. 

He now noticed two more fissures like the 
first, with a foot of wood in thickness between 
him and the first, and about eighteen inches 
between that and the next. Having plenty of 
room now to work the saw, and also to stand 
erect, he soon cut off sufficient of this inter- 
vening wood to make a hole large enough to 
admit him easily, and leave on one side a plat- 
form to stand upon, and, after sweeping down 
the remainder of the mould, beheld a cavity 
large enough to contain two persons, gradu- 
ally lessening in diameter till it terminated far 
up the trunk of the tree. ’ 

He now found that he had dammed the 
stream with the rotten wood, and with his 
shovel spread it all along the sides of the pas- 
sage. Then he cut down a scrubby spruce, 
and trimming off the branches six inches from 
the tree, made little ladders—one to use at 
the tree, the other at the passage into’ the wa- 
ter-course. Having accomplished this, he re- 
turned to Radcliffe, wet to his skin, and, as it 
appeared to him, through the skin. 

The shower had become a storm, the wind 
hauling from west to south-east, and for twelve 
hours it never rained harder. 

When the Radcliffers went down to the Glen 
Saturday afternoon, to their great surprise 
they found the spring entirely filled with a 
black sediment. The rain had swollen the 
little stream and washed all the contents of 
the treeintoit. Morton kept his own counsel, 
and, after trying to explain the phenomenon 
till they were tired, they cleaned out the spring 
and restored the water to its original purity. 

When, during the conversation in respect 
to ancient superstitions, Trafton inquired 
Whether those mysterious beings might not 
still exist and inhabit solitary spots, Morton 
encouraged the notion, it was merely to draw 
Trafton out, and hear what he would say next; 
so it was with the others; and neither he nor 
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they thought further of the matter at that time.. 
Lowell was mistaken in supposing that they 
were working upon the credulity of James in 
order to amuse themselves at his expense. The 
idea of getting into the tree— although Mor- 
ton knew from Uncle Tim that it was hollow 
— had never presented itself, till, by watching 
the operations of the squirrel, he found there 
was a possibility of doing so without attract- 
ing observation. This put an entirely differ- 
ent face upon the matter. Both his curiosity 
and love of sport prompted him to ascertain 
the size of the cavity, and get into it if pos- 
sible. 

As none of the boys except himself knew 
that the tree was hollow, there was not the 
least doubt but Trafton, from what he had 
said, would be ready to attribute any voice or 
sound, issuing from the tree, to some deity 
of the forest. But Morton was far more de- 
sirous of astonishing the rest, and thought it 
would be rare sport to see those who had been 
all the way through college ridiculing Trafton’s 
credulity — especially Lowell, who never hesi- 
tated to call him a fool to his face — at their 
wit’s end themselves. 

This was no easy matter. It was avery dif- 
ferent thing from dealing with Trafton alone; 
for, with the exception of Lowell and Fergu- 
son, — who were fellows of good sense and 
ability, but not particularly acute or prone to 
suspect, — he had to do with boys keen as 
briers, whose faculties, sharpened by prac- 
tice, were always in working order, and who, 
from intimate acquaintance, would be prone to 
suspect him. 

These difficulties, however, only stimulated 
Morton to effort. Still he wassorely perplexed. 
At first he thought of getting into the tree and 
playing on his flute; but he reflected that he 
would have to do with musicians, and should 
he do this, they would recognize the tune in a 
moment, especially Trafton, who knew all the 
tunes he could play, and possessed a most ac- 
curate ear; then, missing him from the com- 
pany, they would be very sure to imagine the 
tree was hollow, and he was in it. To avoid 
exciting suspicion by his absence, he thought 
of putting Ned Austin —who could play the 
flute —in the tree; but even in that case they 
would recognize the tone of a flute, probably 
Ned’s style of playing, and, as Morton’s was 
all the flute in college, suspicion would be di- 
rected to him. If he should put Ned in to 
utter words, they would know it was a human 
voice, though muffled by the tree. As far as 
Trafton was concerned, though he possessed 
the most accurate ear of the whole company, 
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yet, his superstition once excited, Morton 
might be in the tree himself, and speak in his 
natural voice, without risk of detection; but 
not so with the others; there was in them no 
such predisposition to operate upon. The 
more he reflected, the more obstacles multi- 
plied. 

‘*T declare,” said Morton to himself, ‘‘ I am 
in just such a dilemma now as I was once 
when in the woods at home. I sawa stump 
in the middle of the road, and thought I could 
drive over it; got the sled half over, and there 
it hung; couldn’t get it one way or the other; 
bothered half the forenoon, and then had to 
unload the wood. Guess I’m against a stump 
now — shall have to unload.” 

He at length concluded that it was useless 
to attempt puzzling the others, and had about 
made up his mind to confide the secret of the 
hollow in the tree and the passage into it to 
them. But chancing to be at Helicon one af- 
ternoon when a fresh southerly wind was blow- 
ing, causing the trees to sway violently, and 
their, branches to creak and groan, he was 
seized with a fancy to get into the big tree, 
that he might note the effect of such a gale 
upon it. He found, upon entering, as the 
wind from that quarter blew directly into the 
mouth of the water-course, from thence pass- 


ing into the hollow of the tree, finding vent at 
the hole above, that a very strong current was 
created, similar to that in the chimney of a 
blast-furnace. 


As Morton had cut the passage of entrance 
close to one side of the cavity, there remained 
upon the other side sufficient width of wood to 
form a convenient seat; indeed, two could sit 
there, either letting their legs hang down 
through the hole, or stretching them across, 
as there was on the opposite side a ledge.of a 
few inches in width, to support the heel. Mor- 
ton adopted the latter position, and sat with 
his legs extended, his back hard-pressed 
against one side of the cavity, and his feet the 
other. In this position he could best feel the 
slow swaying of the mighty tree, and hear the 
roar of the wind in its great branches. While 
thus occupied, he was startled by a shrill 
whistle. 

‘«There are the boys,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
they are whistling for me. Now I’ve got to 
sit here till they go, if it’s three hours.” 

Morton had not concealed his intention of 
going to Helicon, as when he started he did 
not intend to enter the tree. While listening 
tor the sound of voices, and speculating in 
respect to the possibility of getting out of the 
brook into the clump of bushes without being 
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observed by them, the whistle was repeated. 
He now observed that it was occasioned by the 
wind in its passage throngh the hole at the 
end of the cavity, greatly assisted by a tongue 
of bark, that, adhering to the tree by one end, 
vibrated across the aperture like the reed of a 
clarinet. Morton was thus reminded of the 
power of imagination, for, since he knew the 
cause of it, there was no longer any resem- 
blance to a whistle produced by the lips — it 
was a howl. . ; 

‘*T have it at last,” said he; and, leaving the 
place with all speed, he made the best of his 
way to Radcliffe. 

Several days elapsed before Morton’s studies 
permitted him to develop the idea, whatever 
it was, the conception of which had so delight- 
ed and satisfied him. It, however, came at last. 
One evening, about half past seven, he en- 
tered, unannounced, the kitchen of Uncle Tim, 
to the great surprise and gratification of the 
whole household, and put his hand upon the 
shoulder of that worthy, as he sat half asleep 
over his newspaper. After a short period 
spent in conversation, Morton said, — 

‘¢ Harriet, you recollect, that winter I kept- 
your school, I made you a wind harp. Is it in 
being still?” 

‘Yes, sir; only the strings, or partof them, 
are broken.” 

‘“‘That is no matter, if the wood is whole; 
I can string it in a few minutes.” 

When brought from the garret, it proved to 
be all right. At the first opportunity Morton 
placed it in the tree in such a manner that the 
current of air passing through it swept the 


‘strings; but he found that it required a fresh 


south-west breeze to make it produce anything 
more than a faint murmur, that one must listen 
for to distinguish from the sigh of the wind in 
the foliage; and, taking advantage of the re- 
cent disturbance of the earth at the spring, he 
enlarged the mouth of the water-course, to in- 
crease the draught. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CALCULUS. 


WHEN Saturday came, Morton and the oth- 
ers spent a portion of it at their favorite resort; 
but there was no wind, and of course no sound 
issued from the tree. Monday and Tuesday 
the wind was from the north, and produced 
nacurrent of air; but when Morton rose on 
Wednesday morning, there was a light air of 
wind from the north-east (he was familiar 
with the general course of winds on the sea- 
coast). 
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‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ we shall have a good af- 
ternoon. This wind will die away to a flat 
calm by nine o’clock; then, by twelve, the 
southerly wind will come in from outside, and 
we shall have plenty of it.” 

And so it proved. ; 

The Radcliffers were going to Merrill’s Island, 
in Topsham, after pond lilies (main land, 
however, now, since the upper dam has been 
removed); but Morton persuaded them to 
change their minds. 

Richardson, when at Helicon, if reading or 
writing, always occupied a particular spot be- 
tween the roots of the tree, with his back 
against it, placing a board, that he had planed 
and otherwise prepared for the purpose of a 
desk, across the roots in front of him, while 
the others, less methodical, made use of a 
piece of slab, birch bark, flat stone, or the 
crown of their hats. He was thus seated, 
busily engaged preparing an article for the 
society paper, with two stones for weights to 
keep the wind from blowing it off. 

Trafton was fast asleep on the ground; Hill, 
with his head and shoulders supported by one 
of the roots, reading; Savage, seated upon 
one of the turf steps of the rostrum, commit- 
ting a declamation; Perk, flat on his back at 
Richardson’s feet, looking up through the 
branches of the great tree to watch the clouds 
drift by; Morton, pretending to read, but, in 
reality, looking at the tree-tops in order to es- 
timate the force of the wind, that was steadily 
increasing; the others discussing the ranking 
system — Lowell and Ferguson in favor of, 
Hathaway against it, Morton once in a while 
putting in a word to aid Hathaway. 

Suddenly a strain df low, sweet melody rose 
on the air, gradually increasing in force. 

‘What's that?” cried Rich, leaping up- 
right on his feet, with a startled look, at the 
same moment flinging the board and paper 
from him, the board alighting on the end of 
Perk’s nose. 

‘Tt means,” cried Perk, ‘‘ that I don’t thank 
you for breaking my nose.” 

In an instant all were on their feet, crowded 
together, listening to the melody, that, from 

. increasing in force, gradually’ sank so as to be 
scarcely audible, then rose again, thus contin- 
uing, with longer and shorter intervals between 
the pauses. 

‘*Tt came out of the tree,” said Rich. 

‘* Nonsense!” said Morton; ‘ it couldn’t.” 

**T tell you it did, anddoes. Couldn’t I tell, 
when it was right at my ear? Just put your 
ear up there.” 

Morton put his ear to the tree; so did the 
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rest; when all agreed that it certainly seemed 
to come out of the tree. The sound nowceased 
entirely. 

‘*T don’t believe but Mort has something to 
do with it, or knows something about it,” said 
Rich. ‘*He was behind the tree with his 
flute. It sounded some like a flute; and I'll 
warrant he’s got it concealed about him.” 

‘* He has been right here all the time, read- 
ing and talking with me, not four feet off,” said 
Hathaway. 

** Well, let us search him,” said Perk. 

Morton was searched, but no flute was found 
upon him. 

“Here it comes again,” said Lowell. 

It was now low, but exceedingly sweet and 
plaintive, and died away very gradually. They 
examined the tree all around, clambered up 
other trees to look into the top of it, but gained 
no additional information. 

During all this conversation Trafton had 
not uttered a word, but, seated on the ground, 
with his head against the tree, occupied him- 
self in listening. Finally, jumping up, he 
said, — ; 

‘*T know what it is! You needn’t tell me, 
Gus Lowell, you needn’t tell me, Ferg. It’s 
one of the Muses — that’s what it is!” 

This was received with a roar of laughter 
from all but Lowell and Ferguson, who looked 
grave and puzzled. 

‘*-You needn’t laugh, any of you; for all you 
think you are so wise, you don’t know nor 
can’t tell what it is; Mort don’t know; but if 
I don’t know anything else, I know music; 
and that ain’t music. There’sneither time nor 
tune to it, only a murmur of melody. Earthly 
fingers or instruments never made that.” 

‘©The wind is blowing hard,” said Savage; 
‘*it- must be that, whistling through some hole 
or crack in the tree.” 

‘*The wind,” said Trafton, ‘ whistling 
through any place, howls, shrieks, and hums; 
it don’t sound like that. And why shouldn’t 
this tree have music in it as well as Memnon’s 
statue, or those prophetic oaks Morton told 
about?” 

‘‘As Trafton says,” replied Rich, ‘‘ there’s 

no tune, only a gush of melody; and in that 
respect it resembles and sounds to me some- 
thing like an olian harp. But I give it up. 
I shan’t guess any more.” 
’ Lowell and Ferguson, who had been so ready 
to ridicule Trafton’s opinions, seemed some- 
what disturbed, and quite disposed to ascribe 
to it a supernatural origin, and wanted to go 
back to Radcliffe. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Lowell, ‘*it would have 
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been better if we had attended to our themes 
and declamations, and let those heathenish 
matters alone.” a 

‘*T know what it is,” said Hill; ‘‘ I’ve found 
out. I knew Mort was at the bottom of this, 
as he is of everything. He is a ventrilo- 
quist.” 

‘‘ That's a likely story,” said Rich, “and I 
not know it all this time.” 

‘*What’s a ventriloquist?” asked Trafton. 

‘* Why, one who can make his voice seem 
to come from any place he likes. I have read 
about one of them who went to market, and 
asked the man who sold fish how long they 
had been caught. He said they were just out 
of the water. The ventriloquist put his finger 
on a codfish and asked, ‘ How long have you 
been caught?’ ‘One week,’ replied the fish.” 

‘‘ That's it,” said Perk; “and all the time 
he was standing before the tree with us he 
was doing it.” 

**T don’t believe that,” said Rich; ** he never 
could have kept it to himself; he would have 
turned the college upside down by this time.” 

‘** Perhaps,” Hill said, ‘‘he never found out 
he could do it before; and now he’s putting it 
in practice.” 

As for Morton, he was non-committal, re- 
fusing to say anything in regard to the sub- 
ject, which only strengthened their suspicions. 
Placing him where all could have a fair view 
of him, they watched his mouth when the 
melody was heard again from the tree. 

‘* There,” said Perk, ‘‘it is he. Look at his 
mouth.” 

‘* Look at his throat,” said Savage. 

‘* And his tongue,” said Hill. 

Morton’s lips were a very little separated, 
and he evidently made some peculiar motions 
with his tongue and the muscles of his throat. 
All were now convinced that they had found 
the true source of the sound, except Trafton, 
who said the sounds were not those of the hu- 
man voice, he knew. 

Going down there the next afternoon, with- 
out Morton, they heard the noise just as be- 
fore. They were now at their wit’s end, and 
could think of no other way of accounting for 
it, except the solution proposed by Perk, that 
some bird might have his habitation in some 
hole in it, like that in which they had seen the 
squirrel. 


To this Trafton replied, that the sound was- 


no more like the sound of a bird than it was 
like a human voice. 
When they returned at night, Perk said, — 
‘*You made fools of us, Mort, with your 
ventriloquism.” 





“It was not mine,” replied Mort; ‘it was 
Hill’s.” 

‘* Well, but you helped it along, making 
motions with your mouth.” 

‘* He didn’t fool me,” said Trafton. 

‘*T mean to know what is in it,” said Perk. 
‘Til cut it down.” 

‘*Then you would destroy the glory of Hel- 
icon,” said Morton. 

‘It would bleed if you stuck an axe in it,” 
said Trafton. 


‘‘ Bore a hole in it, then,” said Rich, ‘‘ and : 


see if itis hollow. Wecan stop it up again.” 

Not one of those boys —so intelligent in 
other respects — knew that by striking on it 
hollowness could be detected, except Morton, 
who had learned it from Uncle Tim; and, find- 
ing they were determined to bore a hole in the 
tree or cut it down, he made a merit of neces- 
sity, and calling all but Trafton to his room, 
told them the whole story. 

‘‘Trafton has a good ear,” said Rich; ‘he 
said, and stuck to it, that it was not the voice 
of a bird, man, wind through a crevice, or of 


any instrument operated by human fingers or’ 


lips.” 

** He believes it is one of the Muses,” said 
Mort; ‘and we will strengthen that belief.” 

Our readers recollect Trafton’s catastrophe 
at Mare Point, in Captain Minot’s honey- 
pot. Morton’s knowledge of this, obtained by 
chance, he had hitherto confined to his own 
breast. Trafton would upon no consideration 
have had this come to the knowledge of his 
companions, and often congratulated himself 
that there was one secret they never would or 
should know. 

A few days after the occurrence of the events 
just narrated, the Radcliffers, with the excep- 
tion of Morton, whom they left in his room 
busily employed upon a theme, went to Heli- 
con, and, as usual, were not far from the tree, 
occupied in different ways, some of them lis- 
tening to the sounds that, scarcely audible, 
proceeded from it. 

“Boys,” said Hill, “I'll tell you what I've 
been thinking about. Trafton made the re- 
mark the other day, that perhaps the tree, like 
the oaks of Dodona, might be vocal. Weread 
that they, or rather some beings enshrined in 
them, possessed a prophetic power; and who 
knows but these gushes of melody we hear 
from time to time, without notes or apparent 
signification, are intimations that whoever or 
whatever beings inhabit this tree, invite and 
await our questions?” 

‘‘T should not be surprised if it were £0,” 


, said Perk. 
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‘Nor I,” said Savage, ‘‘ and think it is best 
to make the experiment.” 

‘* Put the questions, Otis.” 

‘I don’t know what to say; but I'll say 
something. — Nameless deity, who presides 
over these shades, pardon our presumption, 
and, that we may have undoubted evidence of 
thy presence and thy knowledge, tell us the 
names of those now assembled.” 

Instantly, in strange, hollow tones, not loud- 
er than a whisper, came the reply, giving ac- 

" curately the names of all present. 

‘¢What a hollow, unearthly sound!” said 
Perk; ‘ not a bit like the other noise; that was 
beautiful, this is dreadful.” 

That,” said Hill, ‘was the voice of the 
spirits of the fountains and the groves, wel- 
coming their sovereign. — Are all that compose 
this band of youth now together before the 
tree?” 

*¢ No; one more.” 

‘¢ What is the name of the other?” 

*‘ Henry Morton.” 

‘‘ Where is he?” asked Trafton. 

This was an awkward question, and Hill 
hastened to say, — 

‘¢ Trafton, remember I was to put the ques- 
tions. Of course if the being can tell Mor- 


ton’s name, he can tell where he is. — Have 


you power to foretell the future?” 

‘*That pertains to another; I only reveal 
the past.” 

In reply to the questions of Hill, the occu- 
pant of the tree related the sickness of Traf- 
ton, the effect of the disorder in changing the 
color of his skin, the affair of the Mohawks 
and of Jupiter Olympus, with all the attend- 
ant circumstances, and the misfortune of Mor- 
ton in cutting himself. 

Trafton’s astonishment and terror increased 
as incident after incident was stated with the 
precision of an eye-witness: but when, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion of Perk, Hill in- 
quired if Trafton had met with any other 
extraordinary adventure or calamity during 
the past, and the voice related his mishap at 
Mare Point, describing the locality and cir- 
cumstances, relating the conversation that 
took place, thus revealing to the very persons 
he was most anxious to conceal it from, a se- 
cret that Trafton intended to bury in his grave, 
he covered his face with his hands, and groaned 

‘aloud, then, jumping up, started for college. 

‘‘Where are you going, Trafton?” asked 
Perk. 

**To President Appleton’s. 
spirit. I'll have him exorcise it.” 

**Don’t do that,” said Perk, catching hold 


It’s an evil 
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of him. ‘‘ He has not done you any harm as 
yet; but he may, if you provoke him.” 

“No, he won’t. The president will fix him; 
will speak words that will make him depart to 
where he came from. It’s no use to try to hin- 
der me, for go Iwill. Never will I set foot 
again in this place till I come with the presi- 
dent. If he’s a Christian man—and I know 
he is — he’ll come.” 

As Trafton was determined, there remained 
no other course except to confess the decep- 
tion. Trafton refused to credit their assertion, 
till they took him through the under-ground 
passage into the tree, where he saw Morton 
seated at a speaking-tube made of the handle 
of a tin skimmer he picked up in Harry Semi- 
colon’s yard, and had fitted into an auger-hole 
bored through the wood and bark of the tree, 
but concealed from observation by hanging 
over it a piece of moss of so open a texture as 
but slightly to impede the sound, while the 
tube prevented one from recognizing the voice, 
except through use, and after much repetition. 
He also saw the wind-harp, with a handker- 
chief flung over the strings to prevent it from 
talking out of season. 

Trafton, however, was reconciled when he 
found that Lowell and Ferguson had been as 
much deceived at the first as himself, and, in- 
deed, all the rest to some extent; that he was 
right in maintaining that the melody was not 
produced by hand, human voice or fingers, 
and upon receiving a solemn promise from all 
that the affair— especially that which related 
to the incident at Mare Point — should go no 
farther. 

Pigeon time had now arrived, denoted by 
the ripening of the berries on the plains, and 
something was. said about the camp they had 
so long ago talked of building. They resolved 
to make it in the ground, and directly beneath 
the great pine, which served the purpose of a 
chimney. They turned the course of the brook, 
in order to use its old bed for a road-way, and 
to afford a dry site, and walled up the excava- 
tion with slabs brought from the river, remov- 
ing the surplus earth in buckets, by passing it 
from hand to hand. They built a stone fire- 
place, the result of the assembled wisdom of 
Radcliffe. It was a singular sight — the smoke 
issuing from the squirrel-hole and worming - 
its way among the branches of the tree. The 
chimney had a glorious draught; and in after 
years they were accustomed to say that no sub- 
sequent attainment ever brought with it half 
the exultation they felt in witnessing the 
draught of that chimney when they kindled 
the fire. Rich made a table, and each one 
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contributeda chair. They provided flint, steel, 
tinder, matches, and candles, and could roast, 
boil, and bake in the ashes, and even make a 
stew, by borrowing Mrs. Nancy’s Dutch oven; 
while, in fresh southerly gales, the Muses still 
regaled them with music, and they could enjoy 
themselves even in stormy weather. 

The only disadvantage — if, indeed, it could 
be thus termed — was the absence of sunlight; 
but this very circumstance rendered it more 
favorable to thought: there was nothing com- 
parable to it for severe work. Many a prob- 
lem was solved, and theme thought out, there. 
After cogitating in silence, and amid a dark- 
ness as of night, till the brain was wearied, 
they would light a candle, and write out the 
results. 

The end of the term was now at hand, and 
the class was summoned to the last recita- 
tion in mathematics of the junior year. They 
left the room with a cheer, some rude fellows 
bestowing a hearty kick upon the blackboards. 

A most affecting event now occurred, which, 
though strictly a class affair, interested the 
whole college—the obsequies of Calculus, 
performed on the evening of the last day of 
the term. The coffin, eight feet in length, 
and black, being placed in front of the black- 
boards, which were draped with crape in the 
recitation-room, each member of the junior 
ciass deposited in it his calculus. They now 
for the first time began to realize that the mo- 
ment of separation had come. ‘Tears flowed, 
sighs were heaved, groans uttered, some even 
flung themselves upon the bier,:and the floor 
was slippery with grief. It was remarked by 
several that those who cherished the greatest 
abhorrence of mathematics were most deeply 
affected. 

The coffin was then conveyed to the chapel. 
After a dirge, performed by the college band, 
the eulogy was delivered by Welch. The 
orator discoursed of the gigantic intellect of 
the deceased, corresponding in size to his 
bodily stature, as manifested by the size of the 
coffin, his amazing power of abstraction, and 

clearness of conception in respect to the sin- 
gular accuracy of his expressions, extending 
to the most minute shades of thought; dwelt 
upon the vast extent of his erudition, compris- 
ing in its zone the entire circle of the sciences; 
that it was not, like the learning of the mere 
theologian, confined to dusty and unintelligi- 
ble dogmas, or that of the antiquarian, who 
deals only with the past, but practical, and 
connected with all the processés of progress 
and the avocations of life, applicable alike to 
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of engineering skill, and the laws that control 
the operations of the material universe. The 
eloquent orator then remarked that it had some- 
times been thought, if there was anything 
that.tended to mar the perfect symmetry of his 
mental development, it was lack of imagina- 
tion. But it was an altogether mistaken view. 
That godlike faculty was in him most promi- 
nent, but of a purely scientific quality, purified 
from all gross admixture, and sublimed, not 
in the least enslaved, by realities. Pluming 
the pinions of his imagination, and fancy free, 
he soared above the barren limits of fact into 
the untravelled realms of the theoretical infin- 
itesimality, for, even as the song of the lark 
may be faintly heard after the bird itself is 
lost to view in the azure vault, thus do we seem 
to recognize the voice of our departed friend 
in hot pursuit of some evanishing quantity, 
crying from the shades, ‘‘It is easy to see,” 
“It is very evident,” ‘* It will readily be per- 
ceived.” (Great applause.) 

At the close, in a burst of impassioned elo- 
quence, with tears coursing down his cheeks, 
he alluded to the many virtues of the deceased ; 
his peculiar interest in young men; the-benign 
influence he exerted upon them in imparting 
solidity of character; his undeviating rectitude 
of conduct, adopting as his motto, ‘‘ The short- 
est distance between two points is a straight 
line.” 

But when he uttered the words, *‘ How much 
he will be missed! how sincerely mourned!” 
grief convulsed the entire assembly, and the 
voice of the speaker was drowned in sobs. 
When the mourners had succeeded in control- 
ling their emotions, an elegy in Latin was de- 
livered, a portion of which we quote: — 


“CANTUS. 


“* Lugete decenter, socii, 
Effundat debitas matri lacrymas quisque piissimus tyro ! 
Hic in nostram societatem perdiu conjunctus, 
Ac nobiscum in acerrimo szpe delectus amore, 
Nunc in morte frigidus jacet, 
Eheu! eheu!. 
Est in conspectu, prostratus amici carissimi mortuus.”’ 


The coffin was then placed upon a vehicle - 
that (had it not been for the august character 
of the deceased, and that it was previous to 
the advent of railroads) might have been mis- 
taken for a dump-cart. But language fails 
when we would speak of the horse. In any 


other connection he might, and probably 
would, have been considered starved; whereas 
he was a mathematical horse, fed upon bino- 
mial theorems, parabolas, and differentials, 
every bone in his body and every hair on his 





the most subtile hypotheses, the greatest feats 





skin being illustrative of either acute or ob- 
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tuse angles. To show the attention paid to 
the fitness of things, we would instance that 
the name of this steed was Isosceles, and was 
led by Harry Semicolon — a most appropriate 
selection, as Harry had often been employed 
to provide chalk, remove lard from the black- 
boards, and repaint them during vacations. 
An ignorant bystander, unable to appreciate 
the fitness of things, ventured‘to remark to 
Harry that his horse was thin, and received 
for answer that it was impossible, as that 
very morning he had shown him a bushel 
of corn out of the garret window. The citi- 
zens manifested their interest by thronging 
the streets, and maintaining a sad and respect- 
ful silence. 

At half past eight o’clock the procession, 
bearing torches, moved down Park Row to 
Pleasant Street, from thence, through the prin- 
cipal streets, to the burial-ground in the rear 
of the colleges, in the following order: 


Chief Marshal. 
Professor of 
Mathematics. 
College Band. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Bowdoin Artillery. 
Funeral Car. 
Eulogist and Elogist. 
The Junior Class. 
The Sophomore Class. 
The Freshman Class. 
Citizens generally. 


Aids. 
Supporters. { 


Aids. 
' Supporters. 


The professor of mathematics, being unable 
to attend, delegated an individual to represent 
him. It is impossible to tell how he would 
have been affected if present, since his sub- 
stitute became so frantic with grief that two 
supporters walked beside him to prevent him 
from dashing himself on the ground in his 
paroxysms of agony. 

Securely fastened on the front of the vehicle 
was an immense vice, bearing the inscription, 
“Tt is easy to see,” and between its jaws an 
individual whose countenance betokened ter- 
ror, fast ripening into despair, as those relent- 
less jaws gradually closed, and holding in his 
right hand a piece of chalk; and astride the 
coffin sat a ghostly form, turning, with skeleton 
fingers, the screws. 

, Upon arriving at the grave the procession 
formed an ellipse around it. The books were 
now taken from the coffin, placed upon the 
funeral pyre, and burned with sweet odors, the 
solemn strains of the funeral dirge mingling 
with the crackling of flames. 
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*‘ THRENUS. 


** Old Calculu’s has screwed us hard, 
Has screwed us hard and sore ; 
I would he had a worthy bard 
To sing his praises more. 
Peace to thine ashes, Calculus, 
Peace to thy much-tried shade ; 
Thy weary task is over now, 
Thy wandering ghost is laid.” 


The ashes were collected, placed in an urn, 
and enclosed in the coffin. A salute was then 
fired by the Bowdoin Artillery. The epitaph, 
like that upon the grave of the “three hun- 
dred” who fell at Thermopyle, was brief, but 
full of meaning, having on the tablet. at the 
head, CALCULUs, on that at the foot, aa =O. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SENIORS. 


By reason of added age and experience of 
change accompanying each removal, the stu- 
dent enters upon the senior year with a state 
of mind divested, toa great extent, of that ela- 
tion hitherto connected with progress.. At 
the close of each previous year there has ever 
been another season of privilege and oppor- 
tunity awaiting him, during which the errors 
of the past may in some measure be redeemed 
by extraordinary effort in future. 

But at the next remove he bids farewell to 
the quiet retreats of study, to meet and meas- 
ure himself as he may with the actual respon- 
sibilities of life. Ideas, of which, till now, he 
has been conscious only as mere sentiments, 
harden into realities, and things once afar off 
are close at hand. Almost at the water’s edge, 
he hears the dash of waves upon that shore 
strewn with: the wrecks of bright hopes and 
still brighter anticipations. 

Reflections of this character constitute the 
beginning of the senior year, that would oth- 
erwise be a time of exultation, as betokening 
the close of long and arduous toil,— in re- 
spect to minds of any calibre, —a period of 
thoughtfulness not unmingled with anxiety. 
The student begins keenly to realize that his 
education is his capital, his life-force; that, 
having once devoted himself to a life of 
thought, the mind — its capacities and its fur- 
niture — is his stock in trade, with which to ac- 
complish whatever end he proposes to himself, 
— earn his bread, acquire wealth, fame, bene- 
fit his fellow-men, and serve his God. This is 
his capital, as are land and seed to the husband- 
man, money to the merchant, or a ship, and 
skill to navigate her, to the seaman. 

In every right-minded youth there is a cone 
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sciousness that thus far, to a great extent, he 
has been brought by the efforts of others; 
parents have maintained him, while instructors 
have aided the development of his powers; 
but now he is soon to be placed where he will 
be estimated by his own specific gravity, and 
compelled to struggle for whatever he elects 
as the goal of his ambition with eager com- 
petitors, who will not hesitate to thrust him 
from their path, take advantage of his mis- 
takes, or rise by his downfall. 

Sentiments more or less akin to those we 
have described animated the inmates of Rad- 
cliffe as they again greeted each other. Not- 
withstanding the autumn vacation was better 
adapted to recreation out of doors than either 
of the others, they were all on the ground two 
days before the term began —a thing unheard 
of before; while Hill, Perk, Savage, and Hath- 
away bore upon their faces an expression of 
lofty purpose, a consciousness of power to ac- 
complish, begotten of the struggles of the 
previous years. 

They were in fine health (Morton swarthy 
as an Indian with sun and sea tan); and all, 
except Lowell and Ferguson, afforded by their 
looks abundant evidence that they had made 
acquaintance with the elements during the 
vacation. 
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The first thing they did after despatching 
breakfast on the morning succeeding their ar- 
rival was to go in a body to Helicon and the 
Glen. The lake was full from recent rains, 
and. the water pouring over the sluice and 
among the windfalls that lay here and there 
across the bed of the brook; the foliage pre- 
senting a most beautiful appearance by the 
varied and striking contrasts it afforded. 

** How beautiful! ” was the universal excla- 
mation, as they sat down in the bright sun- 
shine — that generally succeeds a slight frost 
—to contemplate the scene; and yet, ata 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
they could not find attraction sufficient in the 
same spot, with all its varied beauties, to de- 
tain them one hour, and, after a languid sur- 
vey, hastened home. There were no associa- 
tions connected with it then; there were many 
now. They had by their own efforts added 
to its attractions, imparting a sentiment of 
ownership; they had spent many happy hours 
there, not merely in amusement, but in felici- 
tous thought, and there was a charm connect- 
ed with it like that pertaining to the features 
of an old and tried friend. 

When they first visited the spot, it seemed 
cold and rather cheerless. The weather was 
as cold now as theng yet no one felt or spoke 
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of it. That feeling was neutralized by the con- 
sciousness that in the camp was shelter, and 
the materials for a rousing fire were close at 
hand. There is nothing that will melt the 
frost of indifference, or awaken the home-feel- 
ing, like a fire on the hearth. 

‘* There’s one thing we must now do,” said 
Morton, ‘‘and then we can have even better 
times here than we did in the hot weather.” 

‘* Present it to the assembled wisdom’ of 
Radcliffe, Mort,” said Hill. 

‘** You know we are going to have astrono- 
my right off to Cleave; and what a splendid 
place this will be toview the planets and make 
observations!” 

‘* So it will,” said Perk; ‘‘and we can have 
a rousing fire in the camp to go in and warm 
us at whenever we like, and can work out the 
mathematics pertaining to it by the fire.” 

‘* There is too much forest,” said Rich; ‘“‘ we 
can see only the stars right overhead.” 

** We'll have an observatory,” said Morton, 
‘*in the top of that great rock maple, on the 
very highest point of the ridge. The ground 
is twenty feet higher there than here. I have 


a sextant that I borrowed of my uncle: I mean 
to take lunar and stellar observations.” 
‘* How shall we make it?” said Savage. 
‘*Of slabs,” said Rich; ‘‘there’s enough at 


the river. But it will be a hard matter to get 
them up there.” 

‘* No, it won't,” said Perk; *‘ not half as hard 
as it was to get Ridgeway’s cart, and all its 
load of butter, hens, and hogs, on top of North 
College.” 

‘* But there are not seventeen fellows to do 
it,” said Savage. 

** There isa hemlock,” said Morton, ‘* within 
twenty feet of it, the limbs of which come close 
to the ground; we will trim that a little, so 
that it will be easy to climb, and make a bridge 
from it into the lower limbs of the maple, and 
we can haul up the slabs with Uncle Tim’s 
tackle.” 

‘*Then,” said Rich, ‘let us go right at it, 
before term begins, and get a whole lot of 
dry wood and chips from the place where we 
hewed our timber, and cut up a lot of back- 
logs and fore-sticks, and put in the camp, for 
fire.” 

This was done; and they now thought more 
of Helicon than ever, and spent many even- 
ings in the camp, and many more in the tree- 
top, both pleasantly and profitably, watching 
the stars and learning to distinguish them, 
faeasure their angles by the aid of a celestial 
globe and quadrant of altitude, and becom- 
ing, on some of those clear nights that fre- 
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quently occur in autumn, so much interested 
that it would be past midnight before they 
thought of leaving the tree, except to enter the 
camp for a warm. 

Hill, naturally of a sanguine temperament, 
was now overflowing with exuberant spirits, 
and often found it difficult, and even impossi- 
ble, to restrain himself when any circumstance 
suggested ideas of a ludicrous nature, and 
came very near falling into serious difficulty. 

The president being unwell, his recitation 
was taken bythetutor. The seniors, conscious 
of their recently-acquired dignity, did not stand 
greatly in awe of a tutor who graduated only 
two years before, and whom they remembered 
asasoph. The text-book for the class at that 
time was Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

‘* Hill,” said the tutor, ‘‘who was Poly- 
carp?” 

‘¢The daughter of Mr. Carp, sir.” 

‘¢ Hill, you may sit down. — Hubbard, what 
did Polycarp do?” 

As bad examples are more readily imitated 
than good ones, Hubbard replied, — 

‘He did die, sir.” 

“You may sit, sir.— Lowell, give some 
account of Polycarp.” 

‘* He was one of the earliest Christian fa- 
thers, a disciple of St. John the Evangelist, 
bishop of Smyrna, and was burned at the 
stake.” 

‘¢ Otis, what made you answer so?” asked 
Rich, as they came out. ‘*He’ll mark you, 
Nothing; perhaps report you to the president, 
and you may be suspended.” 

**T couldn’t help it. It came out before I 
thought of it.” 

‘* Why don't you follow him to his room, 
and apologize?” 

‘‘T won't do that. He will think it is only 
because I am afraid of losing rank or being 
punished; but it is not so. Iam really sorry.” 

When a week had passed, and Hill was not, 
as he expected, called over to the president’s 
study, he said to Morton, — 

‘¢ The tutoris a gentleman. He saw it was 
unpremeditated. Now, I’m going to call upon 
him, apologize, and tell him how it was.” 

During the term two of Hill’s companions 
in dissipation were expelled, another was 
suspended. Lowell became unwell, left fora 
short time, and returned, but was feeble. 
Welch broke down, was compelled to be out a 
good portion of the fall and spring terms, and 
finally became a confirméd dyspeptic. 

‘s He has studied too hard,” said Perk. 

‘¢ Nonsense!” said Morton. ‘* What has he 
brought to pass in the way of study more than 
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Rich, or half a dozen others? <A boy can’t in- 
jure himself by working his mind, if he only 
works his body in due proportion. If, after 
getting his lesson, he had gone to work, as 
Rich and I have, till the sweat ran, instead of 
taking his cane and gloves and crawling down 
to the river, loafing in Griffin’s bookstore, or 
- sitting reading in his room, he would have been 
as well as we are.” 

‘* Or played follow my leader,” said Hill. 

‘‘Or put his foot in a hot coal-kiln,” said 
Perk. 

**Or built dams, camps, observatories, and 
lugged slabs on his back from the river,” said 
Savage. 

With the spring term came Morton’s favor- 
ite study — that of chemistry. Trafton, also, 
now manifested undoubted ability in that de- 
partment, readily mastered the principles and 
nomenclature of the science, and in this single 
branch of study took as good rank as any one 
in the class. : 

They found the camp quite convenient, now 
there was a fire in it, as a place in which to 
experiment; and, by means of some articles 
of apparatus which they purchased, and others 
that they extemporized by means of gun bar- 
rels, Florence flasks, earthen pots, and apoth- 
ecaries’ jars, chemicals that the professor gave 


them, — who was ever ready to encourage ef- 
fort, —they contrived to repeat many of the 
experiments they had witnessed in the lecture- 
room. 

The professor was brought, in the course 
he had prescribed, to devote the greater por- 


tion of a lecture to phosphorus. Trafton, al- 
though he was attaining a theoretical knowl- 
edge of the principles of chemistry, had yet a 
great deal to learn in respect to their practical 
application. 

The professor had placed on the table several 
sticks of phosphorus in a saucer filled with 
water, from which, with a pair of pincers, he 
took portions of the sticks as he needed them 
in his experiments. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that 
this substance is very inflammable; gentle 
pressure between the fingers, slight friction, 
or heat, will ignite it; and, as it burns slowly 
in air, it can be preserved only in close vessels, 
or, better, under water. : 

Trafton was very anxious to obtain one of 
the sticks displayed so temptingly on the table. 
He did not like to ask, as, only the day before, 
he had obtained from the professor some nitric 





and sulphuric acid, black oxide of manganese, 
and borrowed a retort. His eagerness to ob- 
tain the object of his desire rendered him | 
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totally forgetful of the minute explanation the 
professor had just given of the nature and 
properties of this singular substance. 

The professor was a genial man, always 
ready to communicate information; and the 
students were accustomed, after lecture, to 
crowd around the table and ask questions in 
respect to any point they did not understand, 
or to examine the apparatus. 

Watching his opportunity, when all were 
engaged, Trafton seized one of the sticks, and 
putting it in his pocket, buttoned up his great- 
coat (it was cold weather), and stood up by 
the great stove. 

The warmth of his body, re-enforced by the 
heat of the fire, soon began to operate upon 
the inflammable substance. A strong smell 
of garlic pervaded the room, and he was in a 
blaze. Trafton was severely burned; Morton, 
Perk, and Hubbard burned their hands in tear- 
ing off his clothes. 

Ever after that, when the professor lectured 
on phosphorus, he was wont to remark, — 

‘Young gentlemen, if you want any of this 
phosphorus, please ask; but don’t pocket it;” 
and then he would often tell the story. 

No man ever more relished a practical joke 
than he. He was accustomed to illustrate his 
lectures upon dynamic electricity by experi- 
ments of different kinds with a powerful bat- 
tery. Atherton, who prided himself upon his 
strength, and, withal, was slightly elevated 
with liquor, insisted upon grasping both plates 
of the battery, and receiving the whole shock 
himself, boasting that he was able to bear all 
the battery could give, and do its best. 

The professor at length yielded to his urgen- 
cy, and consented to gratify him. Atherton, 
with a most magnificent flourish, grasped both 
poles of the battery. The professor immersed 
the plates to their full extent in a solution of 
nitric acid, and instantaneously as a flash of 
lightning the vain fellow measured his length 
on the floor, both sobered and satisfied that 
the battery was altogether too many guns for 
him, and, amid the laughter of his mates, left 
the building, although the professor expressed 
his entire willingness to accommodate him 
with another shock for the benefit of science. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
COMMENCEMENT. 


At this point—the beginning of the last 
term of their college course — it is quite inter- _ 
esting to notice the progress of these youth, ** 
their different degrees of development, and the" 
relations in which they now stand toeach other. 
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Until the senior year Morton and Richard- 
son had been so equally balanced that the ver- 
dict of the class assigned them the same rank 
in recitations. 

Mathematics came much easier to Richard- 
son. He possessed. peculiar ability in that 
direction, and delighted in the study; but 
Morton, by dint of severe application, made 
equally good recitations. When, however, 
they entered upon the philosophical studies 
of the senior year and the natural sciences, 
Richardson could no longer compete with his 
chum. Hillseemed to master every study with 
equal ease and success. Ferguson, whose 
ambition seemed to culminate when he ob- 
tained a junior part, relaxed his efforts, and 
gave up his time to reading. Lowell, in bad 
health, unable to grapple successfully with 
many of the studies, lost ground rapidly. Sav- 
age and Hathaway never wearied, but gave 
constantly increasing evidence of ability and 
application. 

But ‘‘ old Perk,” as all the Radcliffers called 
him, though he was younger than Morton or 
Rich, — the boy so idle, fond of variety, that 
couldn’t leave the eel on the hook, was always 
ripe and ready for any kind of a scrape, night 
or day, gunning, fishing, football, anything 
but study, — this uproarious boy, who at inter- 
vals during the latter portion of the sophomore 
year had shown what he could do, if disposed, 
by occasional flashes, gradually becoming less 
and less intermittent, till, in the junior year, 
he took a decided stand on the side of good 
order and application, now came out like the 
sun breaking through the mists that have ob- 
scured his rising, manifesting an originality 
that delighted the instructors, and was quite 
refreshing in contrast with the usual style of 
college recitations. The u:ajority of the class, 
who, — having had abundant experience of 
Perk’s ability for mischief and college wit — 
supposed him incapable of graver effort, were 
taken entirely by surprise, and even the Rad- 
cliffers, except Morton, Savage, and Hatha- 
way, who knew him better. None, however, 
were so much astonished.as Lowell and Fer- 
guson, who could not <efrain from expressing 
their surprise to Morton, Savage, and Hath- 
away. 

‘¢T cannot understand,” said Lowell, ‘‘ how 
a fellow who, for half the college course, never 
did anything, can come outas he has this year.” 

Morton, who liked Perk, and did not like 
the spirit manifested in these expressions, 
replied, — 

‘*A man can receive nothing, except it be 
given him from heaven.” 
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‘*T don’t see where he gets it,” said Fer- 
guson. 

“Gets it!” replied Savage; ‘‘ hasn’t Mort 
just told you where he got it? It's in him, 
always was, put into him when he was made, 
and is just coming out. Are you sorry that 
some of us have concluded to make the most 
of ourselves and what little time is left?” r 

‘¢ Of course I am not.” 

“You and Ferg,” replied Morton, ‘‘ seem 
to understand by study, spending so many 
hours over a book, and. to estimate ability al- 
together by the rank maintained; whereas it 
seems to me that study signifies rather what 
is accomplished, and that the boy is to be 
rated by the net result. I think brain work is 
to be judged by the same standard as any 
other work. You would not decide, in respect 
to a man’s ability to labor, by the number of 
hours he spent in the field or at the wood-pile, 
but by the amount of grass cut down, the 
ground hoed, or the wood cut. I don’t believe 
that education — at any rate the education that 
is to fit us to make our way in life — signifies 
obtaining a definite amount of knowledge of 
many things, so much as in awakening and 
strengthening the power of thought.” 

‘“That’s just what we’ve been saying this 
half hour,” said Ferguson, dropping his book. 
‘¢ Perk has never, till of late, either spent any 
time over books, nor has he attended to those 
very studies that are the instruments of men- 
tal discipline, and strengthening the power of 
thought, as youtermit. Knowing this as weil 
as Lowell and myself do, I don’t understand 
why you and the rest should think it strange 
that we are somewhat surprised at this sudden 
manifestation of brilliancy and power.” 

‘¢ There are more ways than one of strength- 
ening the power of thought.. You think 
Perk has not studied any till latterly, be- 
cause he has not studied after your fashion 
and the same things that you have; but I can 
tell you that Perk has studied a great deal in 
his way. During all the time when you and 
many others supposed he was utterly idle and 
loafing, he read a great deal, and reflected 
upon what he read. If he had a fishing-line 
in one pocket, he had a book inthe other. He 
was always ready for debate, studied every 
question that came up thoroughly, and found 
out all that was to be known about it; but 
then, just as likely as not, — especially if he 
thought you and Lowell were looking at him, — 
when the bell rang for recitation, he would take 
his gyn and start for the woods. But, had 
you followed him, you would have found him 
lying on his face in the grass, so preoccupied 
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with some subject of thought as not to know 
there was a pigeon within ten miles of him, 
when they were in the trees right over his head. 

‘*T merely speak of these things to account 
for the phenomena, not that I approve of the 
fashion. Perk now wishes he had attended to 
his studies, and done what he could outside 
of them. Thus you see why, when in mental 
philosophy, Butler's Analogy, and logic, where 
there’s no aid to be got from ponies, dictiona- 
ries, or rules, but it comes to right down 
square thinking, old Perk is at home, for it is 
the very thing he has been about all this 
time; that is, when he did anything; for I 
don’t mean to deny that he has wasted time 
enough; and sorry he is for it now.” 

‘<T never knew all that before,” said Lowell. 

‘‘ Neither did Rich; but we did.” 

‘* Perk,” said Hathaway, ‘is just like that 
coal-kiln we ran over playing follow my lead- 
er: the fire had been smouldering and just 
alive; but the senior year took the turf off, 
and now it blazes right up.” 

As for Trafton, it is said, where there is 
nothing, even the king must lose his rights; 
for, although he was a good mathematician, 
and manifested more than ordinary capacity 
in chemical studies, these qualifications were 
balanced by so many deficiencies that there 
was not much probability he would ever win 
either bread or reputation. 

They now constructed what, in their opinion, 
was a most magnificent galvanic battery, and 
administered shocks to Ned Austin and Will 
Montgomery that nearly prostratedthem. En- 
couraged by this, they increased the number 
of plates, obtaining both nitric and sulphuric 
acid from the professor, who was so delighted 
with their endless questioning and manifest 
interest in his department, that he would de- 
ny them neither instruction nor materials. 

As Ned and Will declined being again the 
subjects of experiments, they operated upon 
Nancy Semicolon’s cat, killing her by the first 
shock. 

The term, as far as the senior class was con- 
cerned, was now fast drawing to a close; yet 
it had never been made a subject of conversa- 
tion. No one cared to be the first one to speak 
of separation, of leaving college, and espe- 
cially that spot made dear by so many pleasant 
associations. 

One evening about sunset they were all lying 
down around the tree talking, when Ned Aus- 
tin and Will Montgomery joined them, and 
stretched themselves on the grass between 
Morton and Rich. , 

Our readers, many of them, will recollect 
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the *‘ wee freshman Ned,” now a junior, whom 
Morton took off the stage box and welcomed, 
the first night he came, to college, and Mont- 
gomery, his chum, the strong attachment 
they both cherished for Morton, and their 
pleasant relations with all the Radcliffers. 

‘* How you grow, you ‘ wee freshman !’” said 
Morton. ‘* You are almost as long as I am. 
Do you want another shock of the battery? 
We killed a cat with it yesterday.” 

‘*T think I had rather be excused, Mr. Mor- 
ton. Will and I came over to see if we could 
buy your furniture when you go away. We 
have seen the landlord, and got the refusal of 
the room.” 

‘*Indeed, Ned,” said Morton, ‘‘this is the 
first time that going away has been alluded to 
among us. I didn’t care to speak of it, and I 
suppose it was so with the rest.” 

‘*Then I am sorry I mentioned it. But we 
thought — Will and I—that perhaps you 
would rather we would be in your room than 
others, and that Mr. Richardson would, too.” 

‘*So I should, Ned; and I am glad you have 
broached the subject. It has got to be talked 
over, and might as well be to-night as any time.” 

‘* Why,” asked Perk, ‘‘don’t you get some 
of your class that you like, take the whole hall, 
and buy all our furniture?” 

‘‘That is what we thought of doing; and - 
we have picked out the fellows.” 

‘* Who are they?” asked Hill. 

Montgomery gave the names. 

‘¢ Those are all first-rate boys.” 

‘* We will also resign this spot to you,” said 
Rich; “‘and if you come to love it as much 
as we do, and have as good times as we have 
had here, you never will forget Helicon and 
the Glen.” 

** How long before you will forget us, Ned?” 
said Morton. 

‘¢ When the sun forgets to shine, and the 
needle to point to the pole, Mr. Morton.” 

‘* Well, boys, I don’t feel quite so glad to get 
through and leave college as I thought I should 
in my freshman year; and ’twill be the same 
with you.” 

Ned Austin’s affection for Morton was in- 
ferior only to that he cherished for his mother. 
It was the same, though in a less degree, with 
Montgomery. On the other hand, Rich was 
very fond of Will. Both of these boys were, 
by temperament and education, peculiarly ex- 
posed to the temptations of college life, espe- 
cially Montgomery; but the influence of Mor- 
ton and Richardson held them as with the 
gripe of a vice, and was the strongest stimulus 
to effort that could have been brought to bear 
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upon tnem. Both had obtained junior parts; 
and Morton and Richardson, as they lay be- 
side them on the grass, might have justly con- 
sidered the honors these boys had already 
obtained, and their prospects for the future, as 
in a good measure their own work. 

Senior examination now came on, and the 
parts were given out, but not by any means in 
the ratio that at one period of the college 
course seemed probable. A few words of ex- 
planation may here be necessary for the infor- 
mation of many of our readers. 

To acertain number of those students whose 
rank is highest, orations are assigned, the 
number being proportioned to the size of the 
class. Thus it may happen, if the class is 
small, that some one obtains an oration who 
otherwise would have missed of it. If there 
are eight orations, they designate the eight 
whose rank is highest. This is all that appears 
on the programme at Commencement, the 
shades of difference in rank between those 
oration men not being made public. Next in 
rank to the oration is the philosophical dis- 
quisition, then literary disquisition, disquisi- 
tion, discussion, dissertation. 

Morton ranked the highest, and Richardson 
next, the salutatory being assigned to him. 
Hill obtained a philosophical disquisition, a 
thing that at one period seemed impossible; 
Lowell and Ferguson the same. 

The two latter were terribly indignant, as, 
after obtaining junior parts, they had made 
sure of orations. They went to the president 
to remonstrate, but were told that they had 
not maintained as good a rank in the studies 
of the last as in those of the first two years. 
They averred that it was a most atrocious act 
of injustice to put Hill, who had not even ob- 
tained a junior part, and been irregular and 
dissipated, on a par with them, whose moral 
character was without a stain, and who had 
been invariably punctual. 

The president replied that the parts were 
assigned according to the rank for the four 
years; that Hill’s rank until the last term of 
the freshman year had been the highest in the 
class, as, until that time, whatever irregulari- 
ties he might have committed in private, they 
had not affected his recitations; that he was 
undoubtedly the best scholar in the class, and, 
had it not been for his lapse in the sophomore 
and for a short period in the first of the junior 
year, would have taken the first part; that, 
large allowance being made for his immoral 
conduct, his recitations still entitled him toa 
philosophical disquisition; that the faculty 
considered such a decided and radical reform 
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occurring in college could not be ignored, and 
felt themselves justified in overlooking, to 
some slight extent, past irregularities, in con- 
sideration of the nature of so conspicuous an 
example to the interests of virtue and good 
scholarship, and for the effect it might have in 
encouraging others to reform. 

They then complained that such a decision 
held out very little encouragement to industry, 
punctuality, and virtue, when vice and irreg- 
ularity were placed on an equal footing. To 
which the president replied, that they doubt- 
less had been influenced by higher motives, 
and would recejve their reward in the con- 
sciousness of duty discharged. But, although 
it might be presumed that divine Providence 
rewarded men according to their intentions, 
the faculty of Bowdoin College could only 
assign parts by the showing of the figures on 
the ranking book; concluding by wishing them 
a very good morning,'and with the best wishes 
for their future prosperity and usefulness. 

To Savage was assigned a literary disquisi- 
tion, and to Hathaway a disquisition. But 
the faculty, who were disposed to manifest 
their appreciation of the strenuous efforts he 
had made for the last two years, and were 
aware that he possessed no inferior degree of 
poetical ability, assigned him on the pro- 
gramme a poem. He made so good an im- 
pression upon the audience that the majority, 
not much versed in college distinctions, — and 
particularly the ladies, — thought him the best 
scholar and most talented young man in the 
class. 

Trafton, who had been punctual, unexcep- 
tionable in his conduct, stood well in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, was assigned 
a discussion. He was perfectly satisfied when 
he ascertained that Frederick Augustus Lowell 
had missed of an oration, especially as he was 
quite sure his father would not know the dif- 
ferent rank of the parts, and found that oth- 
ers, being assigned dissertations, were below 
him. 

Before separation for the vacation the class 
appointed a secretary and committee of corre- 
spondence, in order that through them they 
might be advertised of each other’s fortunes 
and welfare when scattered. 

It was further resolved, that before separa- 
tion each member should deposit with the 
secretary a brief sketch of his life from child- 
hood; that in future years each one should 
notify the secretary or committee of corre- 
spondence of any matters of personal interest, 
either in relation to himself or classmates. 
Finally, that the first member of the class who, 















after marriage, was blessed witha baby, should, 
upon due notice thereof to the class, be entitled 
to a silver cup, and that they would meet again 
in ten years from that time, at Commence- 
ment, to review the memories of the past. 

Squire Trafton insisted upon Uncle Jeremiah 
going to Commencement with him tosee James 
graduate, and bring him home in triumph. 
They went in the squire’s private carriage, as 
there were no railroads then. Uncle Jerry 
was evidently much interested. When Rich 
concluded his salutatory, he said. — 

‘*It’s plain to see that boy knows what he’s 
about, and would talk good sense if he talked 
English. There must be some fire where 
there’s such a master smoke.” 

He was delighted with Morton. 

‘* Ah, there’s some chaw to that young man ; 
got the root of the matter in him. He’ll do. 
He’s a fine-built young man, too, and looks 
rugged. Pity he hadn’t been put to work.” 

To the great surprise of the squire. he made 
no observation in respect to James, who spoke 
as though he was never to speak again. The 
squire’s heart was full, and when they arrived 
at the hotel he could contain himself no longer, 
but said, — 

- * Neighbor, you have not yet expressed any 
opinion in respect to my son James.” 

‘* Square, my opinion in sich matters ain’t 
wuth a pint of sawdust.” 

‘* But you have some idea — what is it?” 

‘*T s’pose, square, you want me to be plain- 
hearted.” 

‘*'Yes; I want you to speak the real senti- 
ments of your heart.” 

‘*Wal, square, I must say, I think you’ve 
spent a mint of money to very little purpose; 
and that this ere specerlation beats the gold 
mines and million acres all holler.” 

James, after studying with a lawyer in Bid- 
deford, opened an office there, his father sup- 
porting him almost entirely, for the greater 
part of his time was spent in chemical experi- 
ments in his back office; his parent waiting 
patiently for the time when his son should 
sway the ‘‘spectre” of eloquence, and awe 
listening senators. 

But when, after marrying the daughter of 
his landlady, he came home with his wife and 
two children, in debt, the squire could deceive 
himself no longer, and became as furious as 
he had before been credulous. Putting a tow 
frock on James, and a hoe in his hand, he 
shouted, — 

‘“‘T've thrown away money enough on you. 
Now you’ve got to go to work and get your 
own living. It’s root, hog, or die.” 
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It was many a year since James had hoed a 
hill of corn. After his father had retired, he 
hoed a few hills. The sun beat down hot, and 
the ground was stubborn. He flung down the 
hoe, and, with a heavy heart, set out for his 
brother’s, found him in the field sowing grain, 
told his story, and burst into tears. 

** Don’t cry, James,” said William. ‘Goto 
the house with me and get some dinner, and 
T’ll see what can be done.” 

Meeting Uncle Jerry on the way, he said, — 

‘*Father Williams, what shall we do with 
this poor, helpless brother of mine? Now 
father’s got his eyes open, he’s ready to kill 
him.” 

‘*He’s been six years gittin’ larnin’; can’t 
he do sunthin’ with it? Let’s go and talk with 
Parson Bradford.” 


The parson told them James was a good | 


mathematician. 

** What's that?” said Uncle Jerry. 

‘* Good in figures.” 

‘* Wal, that’s sunthin’ to the purpose. He 
can run land, measure wood and timber — 
can’t he?” 

‘¢ Yes, if he has a mind to.” 

‘¢ Poverty’ll fetch him to’t.” 

‘* He’s a good chemist.” 

‘¢ What kind o’ business does that are con- 
sarn?”’ 

‘* Medicines, paints, acids, and dye-stuffs.” 

‘Ah, Isee. It’s been the speech of people 
this good while that we oughter have a pote- 
cary shop in this place. There’s my boy, Hen, 
he’s been in a store with Sam Emery three 
years; and, though he hain’t been to college, 
he’s got his eye teeth cut, and knows how to 
get two new dollars for one old one. Hen’s 
laid up some money, though he’s only a boy. 
Pll put in, t’other boys’ll put in, the square’ll 
put in, and we’ll set ’em up in a good grocery 
and potecary. Jim can take kere the potecary, 
measure timber, run land, and write a deed 
when anybody wants him, and Hen will take 
kere of the grocery and him too. Jim can put 
in the larnin’, and. Hen can put in the cash 
and the common sense.” 


Squire,Trafton told Uncle Jerry that he would ° 


never do a thing — he’d lost money enough. 

‘¢ Square,” said Uncle Jerry, ‘‘I shall take 
it upon me to speak quite plain. You won’t 
lose your money, for I calkerlate to oversee 
these ere boys. All your boy has got to do, 
or, will be allowed to do, is to hold up the tail 
of the cart arter my Hen. And if you don’t 
do anything now, there’s jest one of two 
things'll happen: you’ll have to support him 
altogether, or he’ll be on the town and go to 
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the workhouse; and that would be a fine 
sound to go about. Take your choice; say 
yes or no; I don't kere a last year’s mullein 
stalk which, and shan’t ask you twice.”’ 
Prevented from making pecuniary shipwreck 
by’ Henry Williams and Uncle Jerry, with a 
large assortment of drugs, paints, and dye- 
stuffs, an electrical machine and galvanic 
battery, James was very happy. He gave lec- 
tures to the academy scholars on chemistry, 
galvanism, and electricity, had a furnace and 
apparatus in his back shop, and was a great 
favorite with the scholars, who both made him 
a subject of merriment and availed themselves 
of his mathematical ability to get their prob- 
lems solved; and it was rumored that the 
teachers sometimes did the same thing. 


The next story of the series will be enti- 
‘tled WINNING HIS SPuRS; OR, HENRY Mor- 
Ton’s First TRIAL. 





What the Winds and Waves, the Sky and Sea, 
will do for 


THE WORLD'S GREAT JUBILEE. 
BY L. J. GREGG. 


HE merry east wind rang out to the west, 
As it rose from the laughing sea, 
‘¢ My tenor tunes are the very best; 
Pll blow my horn with never a rest; .« 
From ocean blue to mountain crest, 
I'll blow for the Jubilee.” 


“And I,” the soft west wind replied, 
From its haunt in the maple tree, 
‘Pll sing the air from the sunset tide; 
Across the rolling prairies wide, 

And far up Alleghany’s side, 
I'll sing for the Jubilee.” 


The south wind then began to play 
A tune from the tropic sea: 

‘Tl tell the people all the way 

From Caribbee to Baffin’s Bay; 

My forest-organs, night and day, 
I'll sound for the Jubilee.” 


Down came the north wind — never slow: 
*‘T’m always sharp,” said he; 
**T’'ll leave my songless home of snow, 
And down between the mountains go; 
, And as o’er southern flats I blow, 
I'll tune for the Jubilee.” 


The arctic lights now charmed the eye 
With splendors rare to see, 
** We'll send gay streamers far and high; 





We'll gold and crimson banners fly; 
With splendid fireworks up the sky, 
We'll blaze for the Jubilee.” 


The lightning darted down the skies, 
And went beneath the sea. : 

‘*Upon the other side I’ll rise, 

Before you've time to wink your eyes,”’ 

He says, as round the world he flies, 
‘*T’ll play at the Jubilee.” 


A voice came out of a summer cloud — 
**O, this is the time for me! 
With my deep bass voice, so heavy and loud, 
I know I could drown the whole of the crowd. 
I’ll enter the monster organ proud, 
And join in the Jubilee.” 


** And I,” said the sea, with a musical chime, 
As it beat over rock and lea, 

‘¢I’m familiar with scales from every clime; 

There’s neverarestin my rhythm and rhyme; 

With one of my arms I'll beat the time, 
And I’ll wave for the Jubilee.” 


‘*My music grand earth never knew; 
The notes are too high, you see. 
My musical stars outnumber you;, 
They sang for joy when the world was new: 
I'll give you my softest, brightest blue,” 
Said the sky, ‘‘ for the Jubilee.” 


There came.a sound from the very heart 
Of every forest-tree : 
‘*They call us spruce, that means we’re smart. 
We'll furnish a staff for every part; 
We'll give the pitch the tunes to start, 
In the wondrous Jubilee.” 


Then from the haunts where splendor dwells 
Came the flowers, fair and free: 

‘¢ We’ll come from all the daisy dells; 

We'll gayly ring our beauty-bells ; 

We'll add our joy when the rapture swells 
From the heart of the Jubilee.” 





The clouds told all to the mountains old, 
As they rose from lake and lea; 
The brooklets heard the story told, 
And overflowed with glee. 
They all ran down the mountains steep, 
And waked the rivers from their sleep; 
The rivers left their beds with a leap, 
They opened their mouths so wide and deep, 
And told the sea and its waves, in their sweep 
To the far-off shores where the monsoons keep 
Their revels wild to the tune of the sea, 
Sang all the way, 
By night and day, 
The song of the wonderful Jubilee. 
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DIAMONDS AND TOADS. 
AN OPERATISSIMO. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHARACTERS. — MOTHER; Rose; FANny; 
PRINCE; PAGE; OLD WoMAN; PRINCESS; 
Fairy; Hunters; NEIGHBORS. 


CosTuMEsS. — Rose. Dress, striped skirt, 
handsome apron, of bright color, and Dolly 
Varden over-skirt, under which are fastened 
the elastic cords that suspend her jewels and 
roses, which are dropped out, one by one, as 
she sings. She has also the most brilliant 
stones hidden in her loose sleeves, from which 
a very little practice enables one to drop them 
gracefully. The stones are secured ina netted 
bag of silk, if they are unset, to which the 
elastic is tied, and the vibration of the cord 
gives them the appearance of playing around 
her all the time she is singing. She wears a 
tiny cap, of lace or muslin, on her head, and 
carries a large stone pitcher to the spring. 

Fanny. Dress of richer material than that 
of Rose, but in same style; narrow quilted silk 
petticoat, and full Dolly Varden over-skirt, 
open in front; apron of satin, with gay em- 
broidery; hat on her head, with long stream- 
ers of ribbon; necklace and bracelets, and 
brilliant ear ornaments; large puffs on the 
sleeves, of any bright color different from the 
dress, give the old-style-picture effect, and, 
made of glossy cambric, have the appearance 
of satin. The snakes and toads are suspended 
by elastic, and hidden under the full over-skirt 
until time’for their appearance. She carries 
a silver pitcher to the fountain. In the last 
scene, where she faints, and the Fairy appears 
removing the spell, Fanny must manage to 
cast her snakes out of sight, all but the largest 
toad and snake, which may have a longer elas- 
tic attached to them, and be drawn out by 
some one behind the scenes, as if they were 
obeying the command,’ “ Fly, creeping ill.” 

MOTHER wears a large cap, quilted red skirt, 
- gay-colored, large-figured over-skirt, crossed 
neckerchief, and striped apron; mits on her 
hands. 
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PRINCE. Velvet coat, trimmed with gold 
lace, or bands of gilt paper stitched on with 
glass beads; gold dagger and belt; high boots, 
with bright red leather top-trimming and gold 
fringe; cap, with long feather; pointed lace 
collar, fastened with brilliant jewel. 

Pace. Common fancy page’s suit; bow and 
arrow. 

HuNTSMEN. Green jackets, with cross-belts ; 
green caps, with bright, upright feathers; 
arms, one, a large bow and arrow, a spear and 
shield for another, and battle-axe for another. 

OLp Woman. A scarlet cloak, a black quilt- 
ed petticoat, and hat with conical crown, made 
of stiff brown paper, tunnel-shape, and put 
over a low-crowned felt hat, then blacked with 
shoe-blacking; long crutch or staff. 

Princess. Costume as elegant as possible, 
and, for last scene, a wand. 

Three Nuns, wrapped in white drapery, with 
candles in their hands. 


The fountain is easily managed. A pail of 
water, set high behind the scene, with a long 
rubber tube dropped into it, and brought 
through the back covering of stage to the large 
basin, whose outside, and the box on which it 
sets, is covered with moss and evergreen. 
Two basins may be used, the water dropping 
from one to the other; and plants, whose pots 
are hidden with green, set around the lower 
basin, add to the effect. 

Snakes made of jointed wood, painted ; toads, 
of paper. 


Scene I. Luter Rose, with her pitcher, go- 
ing to the spring. She sings as she trips 
along. 

Air, ‘‘ Cherry Ripe.” (Sheet Music.). 
Sparkling spring, sparkling spring, lo, Icome! 
Thirsty lips may wait at home; 

Nectar sweet, nectar sweet, cold and free, 

Crystal spring, O, give to me! 


Lovely spring, you murmur gay, 

All alone, the livelong day; 

What sweet joy hides in your heart? 

“Ah, to me the spell impart. 
Sparkling spring, &c. 
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How you sparkle, how you shine! 
Who would ask for beaded wine 
Where your cooling fountain flows? 
Give, O, spring, to humble Rose! 

: Sparkling spring, &c. 

(She fills her pitcher at the spring. Enter 
Fairy, disguised as an old woman. 
Old Fairy sings. Air,“ Dreaming, ever fond- 
ly dreaming.” 

Singing, ‘do I hear one singing? 
Ah, then, hope to me ’tis bringing; 
For the sun his lances flinging, 

Fills my brain with throbs of pain; 
And my lips are parched and aching. 
See, my limbs with weakness shaking! 
Sure my heart is near its breaking. 

Can I e’er the fountain gain? 

Chorus, sung together. 
Old Fairy. Water, O, I long for water, 
For the cool, reviving water! 
Will you give me some, my daughter? 
And my blessing shall be yours again. 


Rose. Water? Yes, I give you water. 
Drink the cool, reviving water. 
Take it as from your own daughter. 
You are welcome — now and yet again. 
(Rose tenderly supports the pitcher for her 
to drink.) 


Air, “ Roll on, Silver Moon.” 

Old Fairy. Ah, my girl, you’ve a heart that 
is loving and true, 

With gentle compassion for age; 

For, as poor as I seemed, you were ready to do 
All your best that my woes could assuage. 
(Chorus for old Fairy.) 

List, now, gentle maid; you shall have your 

reward 

For your generous aid, kind and free. 

From your gentle, gentle lips evermore there 

shall fall 

Jewels rare as your kindness to me. 

Old Fairy. You believed I was weary, and 
feeble, and old; 

A wandering beggar you cheered. 


*Tis a fairy, my child, with a wand of bright’ 


gold, (Lifts wand, hitherto concealed.) 
That you thus to your fate have endeared. 
List, now, gentle maid, &c. 


And, by magic, I will at each moment of speech 
Shall fall from those sweet lips of grace 

A fair rose, and a pearl, and a diamond rich — 
Worthy dowry for that gentle face. 

List, now, &c. 
Ah, then, say, fairy kind, shall it be 
so, indeed? 
What! diamonds given to Rose? 


Rose. 





O, I thank you, I thank you! ’tis she that has 
need, 
For unloved and derided she goes. 

Ah, yes, fairy kind, it is wondrous return. 
I will try still to help all the poor; 

And if jewels, jewels fall, sure my mother must 

yearn 
To the child drove with threats from her 
door. 

Fairy sings chorus with ROSE, using words, 
‘* List, now, gentle Maid.” Rose Jifts the 
pitcher again to her lips. Tableau. Curtain 
Jails. 


Scene II.—MoruHer in her cottage looking 
out; Fanny at the mirror. Enter Rose, 
with her pitcher of water. 

Air, ‘‘What's a’ the Steer Kimmer?” 

Mother. (Angrily, with violent gesture.) 

Where have you been, idler, where have you 

been? 

Always you’re lagging and bringing mis- 

chief in. 

We all might languish here, truant, all might 

perish, too, 

For want of water, brought by one so slow as 

you. 

I'm ashamed now to own daughter so plain 

and bad; 

If you were like my Fanny, I should be proud 

and glad. 

A lady fair is she, accomplished, fine, and 

grand. 

Will you put the water down, and not so star- 

ing stand? 

Don’t scold me so, mother, don’t 

scold me so. 

Hearken my story — (Here a rose, pearl, and 

diamond fall from her lips.) 

Mother. (Interrupting pettishly.) Be still; 
the truth I know. (Changing instant- 
ly for astonishment.) 

Why, what has happened now, daughter, what 

has chanced to you? 

Sure these are jewels! Has a fairy danced 

with you? . 

Fanny. (Sings.) Here is good luck for you, 
sister, here is good luck! 

Rose. (Sings.) Here is good luck for you, 
mother, here is good luck! 

Mother. (Sings.) Here is good luck for you, 
daughter, here is good luck! 

For these are surely jewels a prince might wish 

to pluck. 

What marvel it must be! How all the folk 
will stare! 

Bid the neighbers all come in, the wondrous 

sight to share. 

(Diamond, pearl, and rose fall from ROSE.) 


Rose. 
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Air, ‘* The Mermaid’s Evening Song.” 


Rose. I will tell the tale to thee; 
Marvellous ’twill seem to be. 
A poor woman in the wood, 
Asking water, by me stood. 
She was suffering, and forlorn, and old, 
And I gave her water cold. 
’Twas a fairy dame, ’twas a fairy dame, 
*Twas a fairy in disguise. 
(Diamonds fall. Repeat last two lines.) 
Then beside the mossy well, 
There she laid on me her spell — 
That henceforth, where’er I walk, 
From my lips, whene’er I talk, 
There shall roses fair, pearls and diamonds 
all, 
To the ground in sparkles fall. 
‘Tis her fairy gift to me, ’tis her fairy gift, 
’Tis her fairy gift to me. 
[Diamonds fall. 





Repeat. 


Mother. I will send my Fanny fair; 

She will meet the beggar there. 

Now, my darling, graciously, 

That she give the jewels thee, 
Seek the fountain clear, wait beside its brink, 
Give the poor old woman drink. 
Give the woman drink, give the woman drink, | 
Give the poor old woman drink. [Repeat. 


Trio, of same air, for the three. 





’Tis the fairy’s gracious spell. 
Pearl and diamond sparkle well, 
And outshine e’en fairy eyes. 
Who would seek for rarer prize? 
(Mother intersperses for alto, ‘* Go, go!”’) 
Than the fairy spell, 
Than the fairy spell, 
Who would seek for rarer prize 
Than the fairy spell, 
Than the fairy spell, 
Than the fairy’s wondrous spell ? 


Air, *‘ Mountain Maid’s Invitation, ‘Come, 


” 





come, come, o'er the hills. 


Fanny. Dear, dear, dear! 
All that ways must I go? 
I am tired, I'd have you know. 
Bring me, then, mother, so, 
Silver flagon here. ‘ 
Dainty hands like mine may scorn 
Coarse brown ware Rose bore at morn. 


Ill enough to serve and fawn 
To a beldam sere. | 

O, no; O, no; O, no, no! | 

Ne’er would I serve her well 

But for fairy spell. 


Mother. Hush, hush, hush! 
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Fanny, dear, you must learn 
Graciously to serve her turn, 
So to win proud return, 

And this Rose outshine. 

Fanny. If I must, why, let'me haste; 
*Tis a shame, though, thus to waste 
Manners fine, lose my caste, 

For the creature’s whine. 
Mother. O, no, no, no! O, no, no! 
Fanny. Ne’er would I serve her well 

But for fairy spell. 


TABLEAU. Curtain falls. 


Scene III. — The wood and the spring again. 
Enter FANNY, bearing silver pitcher. 
Air, ‘‘When you and I were young, Maggie.” 

Fanny. I've traversed the whole of the mile, 
fairy, 
And tired enough I grow; 
No farther the pitcher I could carry; 
I welcome the fountain’s flow. 
You ugly old woman, I am waiting; 
Come. bring my jewels on; 
Your trap with cool water I’m baiting; 
Come quick, or my grace is gone! 
I'm ready for bargain with you, fairy, 
And enough you'll be honored, I think, 
When a lady like me condescends, marry! 
To give to you a drink. 
[Repeat last two lines. 
Enter Fairy as an elegant princess. 
Air, ‘‘ Father, dear Father, come home with 
me now.” 
Princess. Maiden, young maiden, come, dip 
me a draught 
From that fountain that wooes with its song; 
And when from its coolness my hot lips have 
quaffed, 
A penny to you shall belong; 
For I am a princess whom all obey; 
My tent is now pitched on the lea. 
If deftly you serve me, perchance, from to-day, 
A handmaid of mine you may be. 
So haste, so haste, so haste, 
The nectar give now to my taste! 
Fanny. Princess, indeed! does your lady- 
ship think 
I’m here as a servant to tease? 
Have brought the best tankard that you may 
have drink? 
Just wait on yourself, if you please. 
That stupid old beggar, who does not come — 
I’m sure I'll not wait for her long — 
If she asks for water, I’ll give her some; 
, But others will get but a song. 
A song, a song, a song; 
All others will get but a song. 
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Princess. (Foins in chorus.) A song, a song, 
a song; 
But Fanny, proud Fanny, suck song! 


Air, ‘‘ Pride of Kildare.” 


Princess. Now, what will you'say, girl, the 
fairy has crossed you, 
Disguised once again; she’s tested your 
worth. 
O, selfish, vain creature, your last hope is lost 
you. 
Your mother shall mourn for the day of 
your birth! 
Fanny. My jewels are failing, but still I'm 
not quailiag 
To woman, or fairy, or heir to the crown. 
My mother assures me I have plenty of friends. 
. I'm Fanny, fair Fanny, the pride of the town. 
Princess. O, foolish and blinded! ’twere well 
had you minded 
The lesson was taught by innocent Rose. 
Defy you my power? Ah, take, then, your 
dower: 
With evil, vile evil, your lips shall unclose. 
Your wickedness reapeth the reptile that creep- 
eth, 
Fit emblem of tongue that speaks only to 
grieve. 
Go, Fanny, proud Fanny; the world shall per- 
ceive 
The inmates, vile inmates, your heart doth 
receive! 
Fanny stands with hands upraised in horror. 
Fairy Princess stretches out denouncing hand. 


Curtain falls. 


Scene IV. Rost avd MoTHER at home. En- 
ter FANNY, with empty pitcher. 


Air, ** Bonny Doon.” 


Mother. Here comes my Fanny, darling 
girl! 
Now tell me how you gained the spell, 
And let me see the diamonds whirl. 
Well, where’s your answer? 
Fanny. (Sullenly.) Mother, well — 
[Toad and snake fall from her lips. 
Mother. (Retreating in dismay.) O, what 
is this, this dreadful thing, 
That creepeth from my daughter’s heart, 
This reptile vile with poisoned sting? 
O, Fanny, bid it hence depart. 
Fanny. Itwas that Rose who planned it all; 
*Twas she who laid the cruel snare. 
She thinks to gloat above my fall. 
O, mother, turn her from your care. 
[Zoad and snake fall. 
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Mother and Fanny. Away, thou wretch, thou 
plotting spy! 
Away, and leave our loathing sight! 
Thou shalt not come our dwelling nigh. 
Go, perish, with thy gems bedight. 
(Last four lines repeated. ROSE joining in 
with verse below. 
O, hear me now, thou cruel pair! 
I'm innocent of any harm. 
O, send me not away, to fare 
With want, and grief, and wild alarm! 
They beat Rost and drive her out. She pauses 
at threshold, and all form TABLEAU. 


Curtain falls. 


Scene V. Luter HUNTERS, singing a hunting 
chorus. They have a silver dipper, and 
drink from the spring, the PAGE bringing it 
to the PRINCE, who comes forward, after 
drinking, and sings. 

Air, **’ Tis evening brings my heart to thee.” 
Prince. How welcome is this cooling shade, 

Where all is peaceful, calm, and still! 
Life’s turmoil seems forever stayed 
By tender babblings of the rill. 
The chase has tired each stalwart limb; 
Here let us linger for our rest. 
*Twas here I heard the fairy hymn, 
That promised bliss unto my breast. 
O, hark, O, hark! 

(Adi join.) What plaintive cry is that we hear? 
RosE ts heard singing without. They stand 
listening until she enters singing. 

Air, “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

I am turned, by my mother, 
Away from my home; 
I’ve no father nor brother; 
O, where shall I roam? 

Forsaken by kindred, 
No kind heart is nigh; 

Will no one have pity? 
O, fairy, come nigh! 


Rose. 


Air, “‘ Tis Evening brings my Heart to thee.” 
Prince. O, lovely stranger, tell me, pray, 
Who sent thee hither to my side? 
A fairy promised but this day, — 
That here Id find a forest bride. 
And tell me now what wondrous art 
Makes those sweet lips a casket rare, 
That jewels fall whene’er they part? 
O, say, thou’lt come with me, my fair. 
My fair, my fair, 
O, say thoul’t come with me, my fair. 
Hunters. (Foin singing.) Thou fair, thou fair, 
O, say thou’lt go with him, thou fair. 
Rose. (Sings, also in same.) O, joy, O, joy, 





O, joy. I’ve found my prince at last. 
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I did but give a beggar drink, 
A woman weary, bent, and old; 
Of fairy spell I did not think, 
Until I saw her wand of gold. 
But ah, your face is in a dream, 
That comes full often to my sleep. 
It seems a friend’s that I esteem. 
I know not shall I laugh or weep. 
All join, each in their own chorus. 
O, joy, O, joy, 

O, joy, I’ve found my prince at last! 
Duet between PRINCE and Rose. From duet, 
‘“* Spring's Approach,” by B. F. Gilbert. 

O, how gladsome is this meeting! 
Fate, propitious, means us well. 
’*Tis magical spell, O, fairy dear, 
*Tis magic of thy spell. 
O, how gladsome is this meeting! 
Fate propitious sent us here. 
List the fount our true love greeting; 
Hear it bubbling forth its glad delight 
At true lovers meeting near! 
Pheebus, too, his sunshine flinging 
Down in blessing, laughs while winging 
O’er the blue arch of the sky. 
And the birds in glee are singing; 
Flowerets gay their wreaths entwine; 
Wedding bells the fays are ringing; 
Bride and bridegroom would they crown. 
O, how gladsome is this meeting! 
Fate propitious sent us here. 
Give us all your happy greeting. 
*Tis your spell, O, fairy dear. 
O, crown us with your blessing here. 


Quartet, by Rose, PRINCE, and. HUNTSMEN: 
four parts. Air, Sullivan’s “‘ O, hush thee, 
my Babie.” 

Farewell, then, O, fairy, farewell must we say, 
To grove of enchantment, to fountain at play; 
Fair fount of the fay. 

To home and the court from our hunting we 

turn, 

For hearts of our kindred with waiting must 

yearn. 

Good fortune goes with us, wise lesson we 

learn. 
Farewell, then, O, fairy! 

We bear with us treasure that richly shall dower 

The maid who, as princess, shall sing in our 

bower, 
And bloom as its flower. 

The spell thou hast woven no mortal has 

taught, 

And the jewels she bringeth will fondly be 

sought ‘ 

Till her wisdom of speech shall our fortunes 

have wrought. 
Farewell, then, O, fairy. 
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Farewell, then, O, fairy, thy meaning is wise; 
For the words that are gentle give sweet lips 
the prize, 
And brighten young eyes. 
Farewell, then, O, fairy; no longer we stay, 
For falleth the shadows with closing of day; 
And bear we the Rose of the forest away. 
Farewell, then, dear fairy, farewell, then; 
Farewell, then, farewell, then, dear fairy. 
PRINCE leads Rose; the rest group around. 
TaBLeaAu. The curtain falls. 


Scene VI.— Group of villagers standing to- 
gether in the wood. Enter Fanny, wretched 
and forlorn, asking alms. 

Air, ‘* Bounding Billow.” 
Fanny. O, my mother, since you left me, 
Not a face but frowns in fear. 
Cruel fate that hath bereft me; 
I shall surely perish here. 
Kindly neighbors, see my weeping! 
Turn ye not in scorn away. 
Sad the bitter fruits I’m reaping; 
Not a friend can I be keeping. 
O, have pity, now, to-day. 
[Toad and snake fall. 
Neighbors. (Shrinking away.) Loathsome 
creature, we disown thee; 
Come thou not our dwellings near. 
All too long our love was shown thee, 
All too long our homes have known thee. 
Think how Rose was punished here! 

They turn from her with gestures of abhor- 
rence, and hurry out, leaving her alone. 
Fanny walks feebly to and fro, with ges- 
tures of despair. 

Air, “‘ The Orphan's Prayer.” 
Fanny. I'll hie away to the forest shade; 

Perchance I shall meet there the fairy maid; 

I will bow my knee, and my sin I'll own; 

I will pray for help from the mercy throne; 

From the throne of mercy, from the mercy 

throne. ‘ 

I'll own my sin, O, I'll try to grow 

So pure it must leave me, this evil show; 

And, ah, if the fairy the change shall know, . 

She may wish me well, she may lift the spell. 

I'll search for the fairy. But faint I grow. 

She sinks fainting tothe ground, and lies there 
with closed eyes, the last viper escaping from 
her lips. Fairy appears from foliage of 
background, and one arm thrusts through 
the upraised wand. 

Air, ‘* Oft in the Stilly Night.” 
Fairy. Rest on your lowly couch; the fairy 
one hath found you; ‘ 

Humility like this brings friends to guard 

around you. 
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Your tears, your sighs, your yearning heart, 
Show conscience’ living token. 

Fly, creeping ill and loathsome dart; 
The evil spell is broken! 


OUR BOYS 


Enter band of white draperied girls, with 
lighted candles, and form semicircle behind 
her. Also enter all the other characters, 
grouping for TABLEAU. All sing, while 
Fanny lifts her head in glad surprise. 


Air, “ Evening Song to the Virgin.” 


Spirit of gentleness, 
Come, fill our hearts with love; 
Help us, in mercy, 
The help from One above. 
Angry words, serpents, die, 
And noble hearts they stain, 
And loathsome horrors fly 
Where hate doth reign. 


Words of love jewelled are, 

And shine in deathless crown; 
Scatter them afar, _ 

And Heaven wafts blessing down. 
Help us, sweet mercy, 

And love with warmer glow, 
Gentle speech adopting, 

Rejoicing go! 


Airs. — Cherry Ripe (sheet music) ; Dream- 
ing, ever fondly dreaming, Emerson Singing 
School; Roll on, Silver Moon, Columbian 
Glee Book; What’s a’ the Steer Kimmer? 
Golden Wreath; The Mermaid’s Evening Song 
(sheet music); Mountain Maid’s Invitation, 
Golden Wreath; When you and I were young, 
Maggie (sheet music); Nora, Pride of Kil- 
dare, Wreaths of Gems; Bonny Doon, Boston 
Melodeon; ’Tis Evening brings my Heart to 
thee (sheet music); Last Rose of Summer, 
Golden Wreath; Spring’s Approach, Duet by 
Gilbert (sheet music); O, hush thee, my 
Babie, Quartet by Sullivan (sheet music); 
Bounding Billow, Odeon; The Orphan’s Pray- 
er, Silver Bell; Oft in the Stilly Night, Silver 
Bell; Evening Prayer to the Virgin, Colum- 
bian Glee Book. 


—— A MODERN traveller makes mention 
of a people of South America that have no 
word to express any number greater than 
three; but their word for three, he tells us, is 
composed of nine syllables. If there is no 
mistake about this, we may suppose that 
languages are easier to learn than mathe- 
matics. — pe 
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THE SCULPTOR. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


6 lens handsome full-page picture will give 
our readers some idea of a sculptor’s work. 
In our boyhood days we supposed that he 
applied his chisel directly to the marble block, 
and hammered away with diligence and skill 
until the statue stood forth in all its beauty. 
Perhaps it was so originally; but the true 
method is to make a clay model; upon this 
the sculptor expends his genius, carefully, 
slowly, patiently, moulding and shaping each 
portion, often failing, never discouraged, par- 
ing and cutting with his knife, pressing out 
here and in there, with skilful fingers, watch- 
ing every new feature with jealous care, — for 
just as the clay model is the marble statue 
will be,— until he begins to realize his ex- 
pectations; begins, for, probably, no sculptor 
or painter was ever fully satisfied with his 
work, the ideal always keeping far ahead of 
the reality. In the picture the sculptor is 
making a clay model of the nobleman, and is 
carefully moulding each part with hand and 
knife until he shall have a perfect likeness. 
No mistakes. must be made; a hair-breadth 
curve, a minute depression or elevation, will 
change the whole expression, and spoil the 
model. How easy, for instance, with a turn 
of the finger in the soft clay, to make a Ro- 
man into a pug nose! 

But when the model is finished, what then? 
The rest is almost pure mechanical, or, in- 
deed, mathematical work. The rough parts 
of the marble cutting are done by men who 
make this a business, and the sculptor can 
leave them to their work with comparative 
safety. But when they begin to reach the finer 
details, his skill again is required, and with 
delicate touch, and cautious and keen eye, he 
uses his chisel, and gives the artistic features 
that stamp the work as that of a master. This 
‘* finishing” process is one that can almost be 
said to be never done. The sculptor, like the 
painter, can always see something to improve, 
and hesitates to let the statue go from his con- 
trol; and it is not strange that he acquires a 
real love for it. It is said that in olden timea 
sculptor was so entranced with a beautiful 
statue he had just finished, that he fell dead 
before it because it could not speak! 


——_>—_—_ 


—— WE have it on the authority of Plutarch 
that Phocion, the Athenian, was never seen 


to laugh or cry. 


J 
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THE PILGRIM SOLDIER. 


BY GENERAL HORACE BINNEY SARGENT. 


| * Sobers STANDISH represented the true 
idea of public service — vigorous fidelity 
and trained fitness for his place. In his single 
heroic person he exhibited the true idea of the 
army — Skilled military force in loyal subordi- 
nation to the civil authority. The confidence 
that the colony reposed in him to execute their 
most difficult commands as a citizen soldier, 
seems to prove that he revered —in the words 
of Mr. Robinson’s farewell sermon — “ the 


image of the Lord’s power and authority which 
the magistrate beareth ; ” words that can never 
be too forcibly impressed on the minds of the 
penny-wise, who would diminish the dignity 
of the magistrate’s office by inadequate com- 
pensation, or destroy his independence by the 
vulgar device of the social charlatan — gifts, 


“to supplement judicial salaries. 

As a dissenter from dissenters, saturated 
with the spirit of liberty, Standish, as an agent 
of authority, never fell into the heresy with 
which the rogues of the body politic cajole its 
fools — that a weak execution of the laws, an 
imbecile or impotent manifestation of govern- 
ment, is test or evidence of freedom. Nor did 
the northern pilgrims ever fancy that a gov- 
ernment founded upon compact was less pano- 
plied with positive authority, within its sphere, 
than the superior government of the crown. 

Even when every English life was precious 
to the settlements, the Pilgrims did not hesi- 
tate to execute three Englishmen for the mur- 
der of one Indian. In flying from civilization 
to a desert, in pursuit of liberty, the Pilgrims 
did not fly so fast and far as to leave majestic 
law behind them. That dear, pale banner of 
the state, which the great-hearted, true-heart- 
ed, stout-hearted war minister of Massachu- 
setts—John Albion Andrew, of all-blessed 
memory — thanked God that no one of fifty- 
three regiments, then in commission, had ever 
left on any field of battle, bears the device 
that might have been inspired at that early 
hour —an Indian, erect in all the dignity of 
manhood, ready for peace or war, and the 


armed hand of protecting power raised above | 





him, ready to guard or smite, and the legend, 
Exnse Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem. 

And this is the end and path of government 
—the armed hand, seeking serene repose, un- 
der liberty, by the sword, raised, but not need- 
lessly descending; or, if kept in the scabbard, 
kept always sharp. 

To us, who sometimes ignore the uncan-- 
celled, unpaid debt of the nation to the mili- 
tary academy, and to the professional soldiers 
who there learned the art of victory; to us, 
who sometimes imagine that the practice of 
gymnastics, with a musket, makes all the dif- 
ference between a citizen and a citizen soldier, 
and dispenses with that code of new sensa- 
tions — subordination, the soldierly habit of 
mind and temper, exact obedience and rever- 
ent loyalty to authority — which no muster- 
field or training-day can give, and which 
nothing but military discipline in a camp of in- 
struction can inspire; to us, who have learned, 
by bitter experience, how much time, and 
blood, and gold it costs to convert a patriotic 
mob into an effective army of soldier citizens; 
to us, who are suffering oppressive taxation, 
for our ignorance and forgetfulness that true 
economy is, always to be prepared for war — 
a blunder and a crime which we have no moral 
right to fasten upon. the purses of posterity, 
for the blunder was our own; to us, thus crim- 
inal and suffering, it is profitable to reflect 
that, if Miles Standish had not been a trained 
soldier, the reverend hairs of the elders of the 
little church of Leyden would probably have 
adorned the wigwams of “the Massachusetts.” 
His grand heart might have been as true, and 
loyal, and brave as it was; his arm—now 
dust, mouldering somewhere under the, sod of 
this hill-side — might have been as strong; 
but, if he had not learned from his own expe- 
rience, and the well-conned Commentaries of 
his beloved Cesar, how contemptible are the 
most vigorous and patriotic multitudes with- 
out real discipline, Plymouth Rock would have 
been of no importance except to some leisurely 
antiquarian; northern civilization would have 
been smitten with sudden death by savage 
tribes; even this beautiful headland might 
have been tilled by Virginian slaves to-day. 
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NE: of our boys has a scientific turn of 

mind, and is curious in regard to ther- 
mometers ; and the hows, and whys, and where- 
fores of that very common instrument puzzle 
him. He does not understand about the mer- 
cury rising and falling, how the tube is made, 
&c., &c. Well, he need not be discouraged. 
There was once a famous king who could 
not guess how the apple got into the dump- 
ling! ; 

We have not space for a very full explana- 
tion, but perhaps can help our young friend 
a little in his dilemma. 

Class in thermometers, attention! 

The tendency of heat is to make things ex- 
pand, that is, enlarge, occupy more space. 
Now, take a glass tube, with a hollow bulb at 
one end filled with mercury or water, apply 
heat to the bulb, and the liquid will expand, 
and, as the bulb is already full, and the liquid 
must have more room, it will run up the fine 
tube; and so a very little expansion in the 
bulb will make a very perceptible rise. When 
the temperature of the atmosphere changes, 
the mercury in the thermometer will rise or 
fall according to the degree of heat or cold. 
A common thermometer is very simple in 
construction; the essential thing is, a glass 
tube having a very fine bore, with a hollow 
bulb at one end. Now, heat the bulb, and the 
air within expands, and a large portion passes 
out at the,open end of the tube; before the 
bulb has time to cool, put the tube into mer- 
cury, and, as the air in the bulb cools, and 
thus occupies less space, a vacuum is created, 
and the pressure of air outside forces the 
mercury into the vacant space. Now there is 
some mercury in the bulb, but not enough to 
fill it. Next heat the bulb and tube, and the 
mercury will boil, and its vapor will expel the 
air until the tube is full of the vapor. Plunge 


the open end of the tube into mercury; let it 
cool; another vacuum is formed, and the bulb 
and tube quickly fill with mercury. Close the 





end of the tube by melting the glass, and the 
apparatus is ready for the next process. 

Now for the degrees. Put the bulb into 
ice; the mercury, as it cools, will sink in the 
tube, and when it ceases to fall, mark with a 
file the position of the top of the column, and 
this will be ever after the ice-cold point. Next 
put the tube and bulb into boiling water, and 
when the mercury has risen as high as it will, 
mark the spot on the tube; and now you have 
the boiling point sufficiently accurate for com- 
mon purposes. It is now easy to mark off the 
intervening space into degrees, say one hun- 
dred; and this would be calleda centigrade 
thermometer. Coat the tube with wax, and . 
then, with the point of a needle, mark off the 
proper distances through the wax, just touch- 
ing the tube; dip the tube into some strong 
acid, and, on removing the wax, it will be found 
that where the needle has touched the glass, 
the acid has made a mark, and thus a scale 
of lines has been made the whole length of the 
tube, by which the heat and cold can be meas- 
ured. Call the lowest mark o, and the high- 
est 100; mark off into tens, and the thing is 
done. It was once thought that zero was the 
lowest degree of cold, and so that was made 
the starting-point; but the mistake was soon 
discovered, and degrees ‘‘ below zero” were 
made to meet the emergency. 

There, now, ye youth with inquiring minds, 
have we made the subject plain? We cannot 
do better in so small a space, and, at any rate, 
if you are as bright as Oliver Optic’s boys are 
always supposed to be, you will, with a little 
study and reflection, get a very good idea of 
the structure of thermometers. 

A word about the wax and acid. In our boy- 
hood we used to cover our knife-blade with a thin 
coating of wax, and with asharp-pointed instru- 
ment write our name or initials through the 
wax, being sure to touch the blade all the way ; 
and then a kind-hearted apothecary would 
turn on a little acid, and let it remain a little 




















while, and, on scraping off the wax, we be- 
held our writing indelibly fixed on the steel 
blade. But this is enough of science for one 
number. 


An old author gives this catalogue of ‘‘ moral 
cosmetics” as accessaries of the toilet: ‘* An 
enchanted mirror, self-knowledge; lip-salve, 
truth; eye-water, compassion; for the voice, 
prayer; for wrinkles, contentment; an elastic 
girdle, patience; solid gold ring, principle; 
pearl necklace, resignation; diamond pin, 
love.” How many of our readers possess and 
use these? 


Miss HuMPHREY’s capital silhouette of Cin- 
derella, in the May number of the Magazine, 
has stimulated a friend to send a pleasing met- 
rical version of the old and familiar story, and 
we think our friends will like to read it. 


*Twas at the king’s party a slipper was foiind, 
The smallest that ever was put to the ground ; 
*Twas the tiniest thing, a “‘ wee little bit,” 
That no foot among all the gay damsels would fit. 
The maidens all tried, 
But the slipper defied 
AJl attempts to gratify personal pride, 
While the king loud proclaimed, with laughter and glee, 
That she who could wear it his own wife should be. 
But all was in vain ; 
No pulling or strain 
Could conquer the slipper, in all the gay train. 
There was smoothing of hose, 
And doubling of toes, 
* And nobody knows 
How many poor maidens fretted and cried, 
As their chances departed to be the king’s bride. 
And still round the hall the slipper was sent, 
And still the proud insteps were cruelly bent, 
And searching about the courtiers still went, 
While the jolly old king, 
Aloft held a ring, 
For him who would bring, 
And show to his royal and gratified sight 
The maiden who wore that slipper that night. 


*Twas useless to call; 
No one in the hall, 
Who danced at the ball 
Could ownership claim for the charming wee shoe ; 
And quiet was coming, without more ado, 
When the king saw a damsel just out at the door, 
Suspiciously searching the smooth marble floor, 
And yet, it was plain, 
Was searching in vain. 
When lo! as he looked, his keen eye discovered, 
One foot of the searcher was surely uncovered ! 
‘* Ho! courtiers,’’ said he, 
** Bring the damsel to me. 
The mystery’s solved, or I am no king. 
For him who quick brings her is waiting my ring !” 


There’s a rush and a crowd, and the damsel, affrighted, 
Is brought to the king, who, fully delighted, 

In the blaze of the candles 

The slipper now dandles, 
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Then gives to the damsel ; in less than a minute 
Her wee little foot is snugly within it ; 

And then is apparent to every one there 

That her slippers are truly a well-mated pair. 


No one in the hall was fairer than she ; 

A beautiful bride all confessed she would be, 
Although there was many a lengthening face, 

That a maiden unknown should hold such a place. 
Up the throne the king led his modest young bride, 
And seating her there, with gratified pride, 

Cried, ‘*On with the dance! bring music and wine ; 
My bride I have won ; the victory’s mine ! ’’ 

And joy ruled the scene, till the sun in the east 
Put an end to the dance, the music, and feast. 


Now, as for a moral, I don’t know that there is one, 
Unless, by the merest suggestion, ’tis this one: 

Just think how provoking and really shocking, 

If Cinderella had shown a hole in her stocking ! 

Our slip-shod old story would have otherwise ended, 
Unless such a hole had been previously mended ! 

May you all be as happy, from this blessed minute, 

As the fair Cinderella when she “‘ put her foot in it.” 
And, although you can’t all be a king’s happy bride, 
You can have your hose mended and slippers well tied. 


WE receive all sorts of inquiries, and try to 
answer them; but when it comes to female 
apparel, we almost doubt our editorial ability ; - 
but then we have excellent head-quarters for 
authority, and, on the whole, think we should 
not shrink from editing a ladies’ magazine! 
Now “Dolly” writes a pretty note, and asks 
why acertain style of. dress, now in fashion, 
is called a Dolly Varden. A little time ago 
we began to notice a kind of dress on the 
street that struck us strangely — high-colored, 
with large, showy figures, fantastic and singu- 
lar, reminding us of dresses worn by our grand- 
mothers. ‘Why, Mr. Optic, that is a Dolly 
Varden!” We pondered upon the matter, 
took down Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, and 
sought out that bright character, which figures 
so largely in that story. Yes, Dolly, the name 
comes from that very Dolly Varden, who, Dick- 
ens tells us, had a very coquettish way of wear- 
ing becoming dresses, and whose cherry bows 
and cape, and her winsome manners, made the 
hearts of the young men go “‘ pitapat.” But 
we think she would scarcely recognize herself 
in the dresses that go by her name ‘to-day. ' 
That makes little difference, however; there 
must be some name, and it is better to take 
one like Dolly’s than those of notorious char- 
acters attached to some styles., If our Dolly 
has a copy of Barnaby Rudge, or can borrow 
one, let her read about the real, the first Dolly 
Varden; and, not unlikely, in the big trunk 
up in the attic may be found a dress a couple 
of generations old that will cut up into one 
of the most fashionable of modern garments. 
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ANSWERS. 


58. Opthalmoscope. 59. (In D US) (T) (rye) 
(IS T) (he) (T RUE P) (hill) (OS) (soap) 
(her S) (ST on E) (T hat) (Turns) (awl) 
(mi = me) (T) (awls in two) (G OLD) — In- 
dustry is the true philosopher’s stone that 
turns all metals into gold. 60. 1. Vocal. 2. 
Opera. 3. Cenis. 4. Arius. 5. Lasso. 61. 
Drink. 62. (THE) (Min D) (That) (B) 
(40 rods = 1 rood) (o’er GUILTY) (Whoa’s) 
(eye S) (ell) (eye) (key) (T HE) (score pie 
on GIRT by fire) — The mind that broods 
o’er guilty woes is like the scorpion girt by 
fire. 63. 1. Lover. 2. Olive. 3. Vital. 4. 
Evade. 5. Relet. 64. (Fray) (L) (teeth) (eye) 
(I NA) (miss) (woman) — Frailty, thy name 
is woman. 65. Neuf chat le = Neufchatel. 
66. Criticise your own writing. 67. (Walking 
in a circle) (B rings) (one tooth) (e’s) (tar T 
in G) (point) (a gay N) — Walking in a cir- 
cle brings one to the starting point again. 


68. TOBACCO. 69. (KinGSTon J) 


(a 1000=a M) — Kingston, Jam. 70. 1. 
Fondulac. 2. Ravenna. 3. Exeter. 4. Ecua- 
dor. 5. Durango. 6. Oil. 7. Montreal — 


FREEDOM, CARROLL. 





DovuBLE AcROSTIC. 


The initials and finals form two head-work- 
ers of Our Boys and Girls. 
y1. 1. Asalutation. 2. A head-worker. 3. 
Engines. 4. A boy's name: 5. A river. 6. 
A plant. 7. Publications. 8. A platform. 
DEXTER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLe. 


72. 1. Atown in Nebraska. 2. A town in 
Pennsylvania. 3. A town in New York. 4. 
A town in California. 

The initials and finals give the names of 
two popular states. 

10 O’cLock. 





ARITHMETICAL RIDDLE. 


73- Three fifths of one fourth of three fifths 
of five score; 

One third of two sixes divided by four; 

One half of two thirds of six more than 
four threes ; 

Three fourths of eight dozen; add eight if 
you please. 


The initials of these, 
When joined, you will spy 
A thing which this moment 
Is under your eye. 
May. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


74. Are we Lad. : 
S. T. RANGER. 








San TerTes. ' 


76. From a pronoun, and leave a pronoun. 
From to be keen, and leave a musical instru- 
ment.’ From to shape, and leave aged. From 
part of a window, and leave sick. 

S. T. RANGER. 
































HEAD WORK. 4tt, 


CHARADE. Square Worop. 
77. My first lives in my whole; $2. 1. Not right. 2. Proportion, rate. 3. 
My second is a period. ‘ Not the same. 4. A relation. 5. Pierced with 
Cap. I. Tar. | horns. S. T. Rancer. 
78. REBus 83. MusicaL REBus. 














A Xa Dousity SquareD Worp. 


A doubly squared word only differs frem an 
ordinary square word in having the first and 
p 2 last words of the square alike, in order that 

sl T-POINT all four sides of the square may be made or 
: as bounded by the same word. 

84. 1. To sharpen. 2. Silence, stillness, or 

gloom. 3. Acrewor band. 4. Sharp side. 
; COLLEGE. 








HIDDEN CITIES AND Towns. 


79. A Theban gorgeously attired was at the 
feast. Port wine flowed freely; yes, indeed, 
and over a dozen bottles were emptied. Be- CRrOss-worD ENIGMA. 
sides ale manufactured by Orkney brewers 
maddened over half the guests. 

Is the county Dekalb any larger than York? 
In what state is Louisa County? What royal 
names the Virginia counties have! Was it at 
Alba that Napoleon suffered? What is the 86. REBUS. 
population of Brooklyn now? A vessel bound 
for Newport landed at Boston. 


85. My 1 and 2 are in breakfast, but not in 
dinner; 
My 3 and 4 are in dinner, but not in supper. 
10 O'CLOcK. 





Sin 
. ZZ. 
iW) 










(QA 


Ros Roy. 





80 REBus. 


| 1 ae LOQUAX 











: cn 7 S 
= TRIPLE CROSS-wWORD ENIGMA. 
87. My 1, 2, 3 are in scale; 
Cross Worp ENIGMA. My 4, 5, 6 are in vale; 
81. My 1 and 2 are in water fox, but not in| My 7, 8, 9 are in candidates; 
flying-fish; My whole is a city in the United States. 
My 3 and 4 are in cramp-fish, but not in Cap. I. Tat. 
gudgeon; 
My 5 and 6 are in whiff, but not in sea- Square Worp. 
mouse ; 88. 1. Part of a whip. 2. Part of a wagon. 
My whole is the name of a gold coin. 3. To shut hard. 4. Corners, sews. ® 
10 O’cLock. S. T. RANGER. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


June! Summer! What more pleasing 
words with which to begin our monthly chat 
with our boys and girls? The green fields, 
leafy trees, fragrant buds and blossoms, run- 
ning brooks, blue skies, &c., &c. Well, we 
look out from our office window and think that, 
if we cannot enjoy it all, there are those who 
can, and do; and so we turn to our pile of 
unanswered letters with cheerful heart, and 
read the kind messages that we are sure to 
find. We put on our magnifying spectacles 
and gazed upon Tempest’s photograph with 
pleasure. We are a little doubtful about that 
last symbol; it is not as good as the others. — 
Andrew D. Parker’s diamond would be used 
had we not so many accepted ones already on 
hand.— We had gladly accepted College’s 
No. 1, when, lo and behold, no answer was to 
be found! It is capitally drawn, but it puzzles 
us a little, and we wish he would. send the so- 
lution. 

Moss Rose is always good; but we must deal 
fairly by all, and so she will understand why 
we omit her last enigma. — We cannot give 
any more information in regard to the prize 
rebus; if, after all the explanations that have 
been made, there are any who do not under- 
stand, we must say it is their misfortune and 
not our fault. — Too easy, Tomahawk. — T. 
Ailor’s are too familiar; the same symbols 
have been worn out by hard usage long ago. 
— S. E. Cassino, Lunenburg, Essex Co., Vt.. 
has a collection of minerals, and would like 
to exchange duplicates with some one. Here 


is a good opportunity for some young miner- 
alogist to add to his catalogue in a very easy 
way. — Rather early for Crows! the enigma 





is too easy. — We are glad to hear from Walter 
B. Patterson, even if we cannot find room for 
his puzzles. Let him keep at work, and he 
will come out all right, and some day see his 
head work in our Magazine. 

After all that we have said on the subject, 
why will any one send us such notes as this: 
‘* Will you do me the favor to place the name 
Alice —— (flirtation) among your Wish Corre- 
spondents?” &c. No, we thank you! no, a 
dozen times over! We have explained many 
times why we cannot lend our aid in establish- 
ing correspondence between boys and girls; 
and if they will not understand wy, certainly 
we and their parents do! —That Malay head 
is one of the best specimens of pencil drawing 
we ever saw, friend Mariner. As to the sug- 
géstion about prizes, when our publishers are 
so generous as to offer as a prize a full set of 
Oliver Optic’s books, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to do more. ‘There is reason in all 
things.” — Louisiana, Box 281 Pike Co., Mo., 
wants specimen copies of amateur papers. 
Judging by the few that now come to us, we 
incline to the belief that our boys do not find 
the amateur paper business very profitable. — 
The well-drawn rebuses by Piscataqua are 
pleasing to the eye, but rather dim to the 
mind. 

If there are any amateur engravers any- 
where about, Keystone Youth, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., wants to hear from them. Let them re- 
port through the Letter Bag. — Here is a very 
showy letter, with elegant pen-flourishes, but 
the name so obscured by what the writer thinks 
to be ornament, that we cannot tell what it is. 
Never sacrifice legibility to ornament; write 
so that your writing can be read. Remember 
that it is to be supposed that you have some 
ideas to convey rather than the fact that you 
can make “flourishes.” Ifa thousand dollars 
were waiting to be sent to this ornamental in- 
dividual, it would keep on waiting, for no one 
could tell to whom to send it! — If some of our 




















inquiring friends would look on the cover, and 
on the advertising pages of the Magazine, they 
would often be saved the trouble of writing 
letters. ; 

E. U. Rope’s first was one of the first puz- 
zles we ever saw! The second is too easy. — 
Let Willie Landon, the next time he is where 
there is a good bookstore, inquire for the book 
he wants, and we think he will have no trou- 
ble. There are many books on the subject, 
and we cannot specify what would suit him 
best. — ‘* Not at all many” is not an elegant 
phrase, and spoils Horatio’s last rebus. — We 
should certainly call S. T. Ranger a,“ regular 
subscriber.” — Andrew D. Parker is on the 
high road to success. — Kaween has our best 
wishes for his success. — Richard Harrison is 
kindly informed that zo letter from our friends 
is considered ‘‘ unworthy of notice;” we wel- 
come all. Charlie Briard must not forget us 
when he gets to Saco. We don’t like to lose 
track of any of the boys. 

We are in doubt about the poem “ The Bat- 
tle of the Ancients; ” it is so good that we are 
just a little suspicious that it was written by 
some ‘told head.”—When a young man 
about entering college wants to know “ weth- 
er” his poetry is good, we are a little faithless 
as to his poetical genius, at least! — B. Bob- 
stay’s letter is received, and a littie attention 
on his part to the cover pages will help him 
as to his inquiries. — The prospectus for the 
next six months, given in this number, will 
also tell some welcome things. — Americus, 
fair, but not quite to our standard. — Randolph 
writes short but good letters. — When in the 
first line of a letter we find “‘ magazin,” “ ax- 
cepted,” ** pleas,” &c., we are not inclined to 
finish the epistle, but would recommend a 
strong course of spelling-book. — Frank L. 
Clark, Box 2895, New York City, writes that 
he has a miniature theatre (whatever that may 
be) stocked with five ordinary plays, one pan- 
tomime, books of words, footlights, slides, &c., 
all valued at ten dollars, and he wants to ex- 
change itforasecond-hand duodecimo Novelty 
press, or any other ‘‘ portable property.” — 
Ten O'clock is ‘‘on time.” — We have been 
much interested in the letter by E. Loring. 
Let him persevere in the path he has chosen, 
and all will be well with him; also let him 
strive to conquer what he calls his “ unsocial” 
trait, for, unless he does, it will trouble him 
all through life; only he must be careful to 
choose the right associates. —The poem by 
R. H. A. is certainly original, and shows that 
he has quite a “faculty” in that direction; 
but he, and ‘other young authors, must bear 
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in mind that it is only in vgry rare instances 
that we can print theireffusions. Ourregular 
contributors furnish us with more than we can 
use from month to month. 

Rusticus, those are old, very old! —Ned 
Franklin belongs to a boys’ secret club, and 
wants the fact known. Now, it may all be 
innocent and right; but, as a principle, boys 
should be open in all their dealings; and they 
certainly have small cause for secret organi- 
zations. — Pretty fair, for Uncle Ned; but still 
not quite difficult enough: the drawing is 
good. Friend Vales, in far-off St. Paul, does 
not forget his uncle, good boy that he is. — 
Cap. I. Tal is on file. 

We cannot make light of the rebus Gus 
sends us, and shall certainly print it. — We 
have not yet seen the Camden Spy, but shall 
be happy to do so. — Cross-word enigmas, as 
we have often said, have seen their best days, 
and it is very seldom that we accept one; please 
bear it in mind, young friends, and save your 
time and labor. Further, as before said, it is 
of little use to send us compositions, or arti- 
cles; not but that they are very good, and 
creditable to their authors, and we always read 
them with pleasure; but the chances are very 
slim that they ever get into print. We al- 
ways have too much of our own matter to 
use; and if we should begin to print the little 
poems and pieces that our kind correspond- 
ents send us, it is easy to see that we should 
have to omit much that is interesting, and our 
patrons would grumble; and so we try to treat 
all alike, and then there can be no good rea- 
son for complaint. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Carrolton, 112 
Eleventh S. E., Washington, D. C. (stamps). 
— Nimrod, 600 North Carolina Avenue, S. E., 
Washington, D. C. (stamps and hunting). — 
Eph. M. Kantrowitz, 30 West Ninth Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. — Ernest, Lock Box 83, Belfast, Maine 
(foreign stamps). — Frank Cropper, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (amateur papers). — Charles D. 
Ream, Forty-First Street, Seventeenth Ward, 
Pittsburg, Pa.— W. C. B., Box 113, Morris- 
town, N. J., wants a correspondent in St. Paul, 
Minn., — John R. Heintz, Batavia, N. Y., 
wants letters from printers’ apprentices. — 
George A. Stevens, Box 247, Marlboro’, Mass. 
— W. S. Harriman (puzzler), Hudson, N. Y. 
—B. Ach, Toledo, Ohio (music). — Charlie 
H. Newell, Lock Box 45, Oberlin, Ohio. — T. 
P. Parsons, Andover, Mass.—Jack Frost, 
Canton, Ill. (amateur papers). — F. B. Hawks, 
23 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. (birds’ eggs). 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


ITH the next number commences the 
twelfth half-yearly volume of OLIVER 
Optic’s MAGAzINE. We are constantly in re- 
ceipt of letters from the young and the old, as- 
suring us thatour publication more than realizes 
the expectations of our readers, and acknowl- 
edging that we have fully kept all our prom- 
ises. We have procured the best literary talent 
available, and have employed the best artists 
to illustrate our pages. We shall continue to 
do so in the future, for our liberal publishers 
are determined to maintain the superiority 
they have attained. One of our half-yearly 
volumes of four hundred and thirty-two pages, 
costing one dollar and a quarter, contains more 
matter and more engravings than many of the 
juvenile magazines give in a year, at a greater 
cost. 

But we are not satisfied with the achieve- 
ments of the past, and shall not abate one jot 
or one tittle either in promising or performing; 
and we confidently expect to realize more than 
we promise. We have on our list of contrib- 
utors the names of the most popular writers 
of juvenile books —as shown by the sale of 
their works — in the country; and we are con- 
tinually increasing the number. With the 
new volume we shall commence the publica- 
tion of zkree new stories, and an illustrated 
series of instructive articles, all of which will 
be continued through six numbers. Each of 
these stories will make a volume, and will be 
issued as such, at a cost of three dollars and 
seventy-five cents, while in our pages they are 
to be had for one third of that sum, with as 
much more reading in shorter stories, poems, 
dialogues, and instructive matter. 

The first of these stories, written by the 
Editor for this Magazine, is entitled, Lirrie 
BosBralL ; oR, THE WRECK OF THE PENOBSCOT. 
It is located on the shores and waters of Pe- 
nobscot Bay, and is a breezy tale of life in a 
yacht, fortified with plenty of stirring inci- 
dents. The second story is by our ever-popu- 


lar contributor, Elijah Kellogg, — whose Elm 
Island and college stories have won him a 
brilliant reputation as a writer of juvenile 
books, — entitled WINNING His SpuRS; oR, 





Henry Morron’s First TRIAL. It is the 
fourth of the series of college stories, intro- 
ducing the same charcters, but opening a new 
field of incidents. Our GiRLs are never to 
be forgotten, and that popular author, Miss 
Virginia, F. Townsend, who has written sev- 
eral of the most agreeable and high-toned 
popular books that have gladdened the hearts 
of novel-readers, will furnish a story entitled 
OnLy Gir-s. 

The reputation of this lady as a writer, and 
the lofty moral tone which pervades her works, 
will insure her a generous reception with our 
readers; and we especially commend the new 
story to their attention. 

Mr. Frank H. Taylor is a practical writer, 
and has prepared for our pages a series of ar- 
ticles, called, AMONG THE RAFTSMEN, which 
will be plentifully illustrated by one of the 
most celebrated of American artists, H. L. 
Stevens. These papers contain the story of a 
couple of smart boys, who take a raft of lum- 
ber down the river, passing dams, rapids, and 
eddies, and have a stirring experience as young 
raftsmen. The manner of constructing the 
rafts, and of navigating them, is minutely 
detailed and illustrated. We have read these 
sketches with the deepest interest, and we are 
sure that our readers will appreciate and en- 
joy them. 

In addition to these continued articles, we 
shall publish in this volume Miss TABITHA 
BoBBINS, a capital story, by Richard Meade 
Bache, author of The Young Wrecker of the 
Florida Reefs, one of the most popular juve- 
nile books ever published in this country. We 
shall also publish a story of New York low 
life, by Henry Cleveland. We have also sto- 
ries and poems by Sallie Chester, Mrs. John 
Siegel, Mary N. Prescott, George S. Burleigh, 
Henry Gillman, B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Parting- ° 
ton), and many others. 

Our friend and co-laborer, Mr. George M. 
Baker, who has just issued a new book, enti- 
tled A Baxer’s Dozen of humorous dia- 
logues, will continue to write for and to super- 
intend our dialogue department. Miss L. B. 
Humphreys, whose original and artistic illus- 
trations have made our rebus pages glow with 
life and interest, will use her pencil and pen 

















to make the coming volume surpass any of its 
predecessors. She will illustrate Miss Town- 
send’s story, while the engravings for Oliver 
Optic’s story will be furnished by C. G. Bush. 
We shall use our best endeavors to keep up 
the interest of our several departments, and, 
in our editorial den, shall brood long and 
deep upon the possibilities to be attained in 
conducting a first-class magazine for the 
family. 

In the olden time the clergyman used to go 
through all the divisions of his sermon, and 
then come to the ‘‘ improvement,” which was 
the practical application of the discourse to 
the soul and life of the hearer. Of course we 
have not told what we are going to do, to 
have this, in the words of Solomon, “the 
conclusion of the whole matter;” but sow 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
When we go a fishing, we bait our hook with 
worm, clam, fly, pogy, according to the tastes 
and habits of the fish we desire to hook. We 
don’t expect to catch many doctors of divinity, 
professors in colleges, Darwinian philoso- 
phers, experimenters in spectrum analysis, 
with the bait we have placed upon our hook — 
though we are confident they would all read 
our pages with pleasure and profit; but we do 
expect all the girls and boys under twenty to 
subscribe for Oliver Optic’s Magazine; and 
we gently hint that full-grown men and women 
read it with quite as much satisfaction as the 
younger members of the family. 

It‘is mortifying to feel that such an elegant 
Magazine as we publish cannot get along 
without subscribers— that it should be be- 
holden to anybody or anything but its own 
merits for existence; but we are compelled to 
accept the melancholy fact — without subscrib- 
ers we are nothing. We acknowledge, with 
pride and pleasure, that we have been blessed 
with a vast number of them, that we have 
been successful in this respect beyond our ex- 
pectations; but we are rapacious, grasping 
in this matter, not from the greed of gain, 
but because the more subscribers we have the 
better Magazine we can make. We have an 
ideal which has not yet been attained, but 
which !ooms up over a myriad of subscribers. 
When we have them we shall show what caz 
be done. We are under very great obliga- 
tions to our young friends for their generous 
exertions in procuring subscribers. We thank 
them from the deepest depths of the heart; 
and we have a capacity for thanking which 
has not yet been sounded. It is rather stale 
to say, but it is absolutely true, that if each 
of our present subscribers and purchasers 
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procured even one new subscriber or purchas- 
er, our list would be doubled. It isa pleasant 
style of arithmetic to us, and we shall be grate- 
ful to each one who does it, whether all do it 
or not. 





THE GREAT JUBILEE. 


UR full-page picture, illustrative of the 

., poem, ‘* What the Winds and the Waves, 
the Sky and the Sea,” &c., gives a very correct 
representation of the building for the great 
musical Jubilee at Boston during the present 
month, as designed by the architect. But 
alas! the winds have done too much for the 
Jubilee, having, in a sudden north-east gale, 
demolished the structure as far as finished. 
The plans have consequently been abandoned, 
and the building will be of the form of that 
of 1869. It is calculated to accommodate fifty 
thousand spectators, who are to be gathered 
from all parts of the continent to listen to a 
chorus of twenty thousand voices, and the 
best musicians of both hemispheres. 


——_@—__—_—- 


GOODY SLOPER’S PROPHECY. 


UR full-page illustration with the above 
title is taken from a new book entitled 
Three Generations, by a new authoress, Miss 
Sarah A. Emery, of Newburyport, Mass. The 
scenes of this historical romance are from 
New England life one hundred years ago, when 
such personages as old Goody Sloper were sus- 
pected of being witches, although the days of 
witchcraft had then passedaway. The picture 
was designed by our special artist, Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, and represents the costumes worn 
at that time faithfully. If our boys and girls 
wish to know what Goody Sloper’s Prophecy 
was, and how it affected the young couple in 
the picture, they must read the book, which 
will be issued in a few days by Lee & Shepard. 


ee 


—— WHEN anemperor of China dies, de- 
spatches announcing the event, written in blue 


immediately forwarded to all the provinces. 
The Board of Rites then issues directions for 
the mourning, and the many millions of Chi- 
nese clothe themselves in coarse white serge, 
lay aside all ornaments, and refrain from fes- 
tivities, both public and private, for a hundred 
days. During this time no marriages are cele- 
brated, no sacrifices are performed in the 
| temples, and the men are obliged to leave their 
‘ heads and beards unshaven. 





ink, —emblematical of the royal demise, —are _ 
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SPARKLING STREAM WALTZ, 
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By CHARLES A. WHITE. Troy, N. Y. 
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JUSTLY GRATEFUL. 


“Ts n't Aunty kind, Mamma? She’s let me blow my own nose m self!” 
¥ y y 








DANISH CAMP. 
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